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OLK tales are frequently tall tales, but the 
story of the notable record made by the NEW YORK 
FOLKLORE QUARTERLY is not a tall tale. It is based 
on the appearance in the QUARTERLY of a wide 
variety of excellent articles of interest to all folklor- 
ists, teachers, musicians, and everyone else who finds 
pleasure in reading our oral traditions. Many different 
kinds of folklore, including ghost stories, proverbs, bal- 
lads, child lore, folk tales and folk songs have already 


appeared in the magazine. 


/ HE QUARTERLY has never pretended to be 


a scholarly journal, rather it has sought to give back 
to the people of this State something of their heritage 
so that it would not be lost in a noisy and discordant 
time. It seeks to help the general reader, teachers and 
students find in that heritage elements of interest and 
significance. It seeks to remind its readers that Ameri- 
con culture today is composed of many facets, and to 
that end it has published the lore of the many races 
who are the Yankees of today. Its articles range over 
the rivers and valleys, the mountains and the villages 


and the cities of New York State. 
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be current dispute over the “authenticity” of Paul Bunyan 
has led me to prepare an issue in which tall tales are prom- 
inent. As you see, a considerable number of these tales are from 
tall regions: the Adirondacks (Essex County), the Catskills (Sul- 
livan County), and the Bristol Hills (in western New York). 
(Not all the stories told by Mr. Hayes are tall, of course, but 
most of them are funny.) 

Long before any mountaineer heard about Paul Bunyan, 
Yorkers were addicted to ‘“whoppers.” Some of these tales were 
told by the heroes themselves. Stories told about himself by John 
Darling were collected during the past twenty years by Mildred 
M. Tyler, Carl Carmer, and your editor; later there was an entire 
book by Dr. Jagendorf entitled The Marvelous Adventures of 
Johnny Darling (Vanguard Press, 1949). Sometimes neighbors 
told about men of prodigious strength, such as Joe Call. At last 
we have, after Miss Hall’s careful research, all the facts about Joe 
likely to be uncovered, together with a selection of the most amus- 
ing stories about him. Paul Bunyan, hide your head! 

There is talk of devoting the Autumn issue to “Downstate:” 
Long Island, Staten Island, the Big City, Westchester County, and 
Rockland County. Also we hope to give in that issue a list of 
recent books which will make acceptable holiday-gifts. 

H. W. T. 
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2 Sem Annual Winter Meeting in New York City is on my mind. 
Although this issue’s deadline is two weeks in advance of the 
meeting date, everything is pretty well set and, barring accident, 
should come off as slick as a whistle. 

Carl Carmer and his Committee deserve our thanks and praise. 
We salute Karl Ames, Dorothy Barck, Ben Botkin, Moritz Jagen- 
dorf, William Kaiser, William Sloane, Robert Sonkin, Charles 
Todd, and R. W. G. Vail—and Carl, of course! 

We also thank President George Shuster of Hunter College 
for his hospitality, and some of our radio friends for their pro- 
motion—viz., Oscar Brand and Jac Holzman on W.N.Y.C., Estelle 
Sternberger on W.L.I.B., and John Henry Faulk on C.B.S. It’s 
too early at this writing to comment on the newspaper support, 
but we are grateful in advance. The Society, and the things we 
represent, seem to find favor generally. Let us be thankful, and, 
at the same time, let us be more determined to be worthy of such 
good will. 

And now about the program. Walter Ducloux, former director 
of N.B.C. Symphony and permanent member of the famous 
Metropolitan Opera Quiz Panel, is Chief of the Music Division 
of the Voice of America. For years he has beamed our American 
lore to the people beyond the usual reach of communication. It 
seemed appropriate for us to know what kind of material is being 
sent, and how; and to hear what reaction it gets. It is good to 
know that these waves of friendship from one people to another 
get through the Iron Curtain. We should be able to help in this 
important venture. We are grateful for this presentation. 








Susan Reed, famed balladeer, and now the mistress of as nice 
a collection of folk art and antiques as you could want to see (she 
and her husband have a friendly little shop in Greenwich Village), 
is always a joy to hear. (Incidentally, it’s about time Sue took a 
turn at the Cooperstown Seminars.) Thanks to Susan Reed. 

Time was when we used to hear a lot from Louis C. Jones, 
our former Editor. His job as Director of the New York His- 
torical Association, of which body we are a proud part, seldom 
allows us this privilege. We appreciate his thoughtful address and 
wish to express anew our fealty to the mother movement. (How 
earnest can this message get?) I think we are due to get an article 
from time to time from Louis Jones. We need his thinking as 
we seek to make the Society increasingly useful. It was a good 
meeting—I hope. There will be more about it in the June issue. 

I have one idea to pass along in closing. We have a goodly 
number of loyal members on Long Island. One of them—Jesse 
Merritt—has graciously invited a group of us to tea at his home 
in Farmingdale. This group is expected to become a Long Island 
committee of the New York Folklore Society. Its purpose will be 
to extend and unite our membership and to encourage the col- 
lecting and preservation of Long Island lore. I believe much 
good can come of such a move and I recommend the plan to 
members in other areas of New York State. F. M. W. 


JOE CALL, THE LEWIS GIANT 


By C. ELEANOR HALL 


OR well over a hundred years throughout the length and 

breadth of Essex County, New York, the newspapers and 

story tellers have spread the claim that Joe Call, the Lewis 
Giant, was in his day the strongest man in the United States, 
and until now no devil’s advocate has arisen to confute them. If 
such did, he would have received short shrift, for Joe has become 
an ingrained and beloved legend among the mountains and 
hills of the Adirondacks. 

When the real Joe died at Westport in 1834, probably no 
individual outside of a public figure or two like Commodore 
Macdonough was more widely known or better liked by the plain 
folk of northern New York and Vermont than he was. The 
common man of Essex County credited him not only with 
being double-jointed and having a double set of teeth but with 
being the champion wrestler of York State, Vermont, the Eastern 
Canadas, and many shadowy dominions beyond the seas. 

Call was something of a legend in his own lifetime, and there 
is strong reason to believe that his own fine sense of humor aided 
and abetted it. As he grew older and wrestled less, his remark- 
able strength as a millwright and lumberman continued to gain 
him considerable reputation. So great was his fame in this line 
that where a bulldozer would be used today, the builder of the 
early 1800’s just sent for Joe who performed the task single- 
handed. 
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When he placed the sill-beams or the plate of some of the 
great stone or frame buildings in these parts, mechanics left their 
tools, farmers foresook their fields, and housewives deserted their 
rising bread to be on hand for the event which furnished enough, 
“By gad’s!”’ and “Heavens to Betsys!”” for a whole winter’s fund 
of conversation. 

Shortly after Joe’s death, Anson Allen, best known for his 
couplet: 


“O God! he cried in deep despair, 
If you don’t help me, don’t help the bear!” 


turned his talents on a somewhat whimsical biographical sketch 
of the wrestler, entitled, “Joe Call, the Modern Hercules,” which 
he printed in his Keeseville Herald and which was later given 
wider circulation in other newspapers. Around 1840, L. H. 
Young of New Haven, Conn., apparently pirated it verbatim for 
his collection of Daring Exploits and Perilous Adventures, a 
popular thriller of that day. 

Although Joe was born elsewhere and did not come to Essex 
County until he was in his late twenties, the town of Lewis and 
the name, Joe Call, were almost used synonymously, and its most 
famous son was known far and wide as the “Lewis Giant.” From 
the time he settled in Lewis just before or during the War of 
1812 until the last year of his life when he moved to Westport, 
N. Y., Joe made his home on the old Donaghy Mill lot, and so 
closely was this bit of earth identified with him that some forty 
years after his death, the compiler of the Essex County Atlas 
assumed Call was the patentee and the original inhabitant as well; 
the Patent is just marked, “Jos. Call.” 

Today in Essex County, Joe is best remembered as the hero 
of the tale of the man who pointed the plow ‘at his home. The 
story has variations and overtones but in the main is that a 
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famous champion from across the water heard of Joe’s remark- 
able feats as a wrestler and, fired with ambition to pit his 
strength against him, sought out the former at his home in Lewis. 
Seeing a man in the field plowing with an ox, he inquired the 
way. Without answering, the man merely lifted the plow and 
pointed toward a nearby house. The would-be champion just 
turned and headed straight for the Atlantic Ocean and has never 
been heard of since in these parts. A slight deviation from the 
above is that Joe picked up the ox by the tail, straightened out 
his arm, and pointed the animal toward his place! 

Locally, the tradition was and is generally believed that Joe 
had been born somewhere in Britain, had served a term in the 
British Army where he had learned to wrestle, and had come to 
America to make his home in Lewis. In the free air of the Adiron- 
dacks, he had espoused the cause of Liberty, and to prove his 
genuine conversion had joined the Lewis boys when they had 
gone off to Plattsburg to fight the veterans of the King, inciden- 
tally killing a Grenadier or two on the way in pre-arranged 
wrestling matches! 

It was true that Joe was not a native York-Stater but just a 
plain but decidedly stronger-than-average Vermonter from the 
east side of the mountain. Traditions and legends clung and grew 
about the Call family just as they did about Joe. As a matter of 
factual record, the Calls were English from County Kent, and 
their progenitor in the New World, Thomas Call, arrived in 
Massachusetts during the great Puritan migration of the 1600's. 

The Call Genealogy characterizes Joe’s father, James Call, 
Sr., as the “Prince of Wanderers,” but it is a safe bet that his New 
England neighbors used the harsher expression, ‘Rolling Stone,” 
for, he made at least seven or eight moves into as many towns 
before he headed toward the Vermont frontier; and there he 
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seemed to have shifted from one town to another within a few 
miles of each other several times. And in the course of these 
meanderings, any accumulation of moss in the form of property 
was very, very slight. 

In Woodstock, Vermont, at the age of fifty, he married (for 
the third time) Anne Powers, a girl of fifteen, who belonged to 
one of the several interrelated Powers families. Powers stock ran 
the gamut in talent from the lazy, shiftless Abraham, who raised 
his corn on tree stumps and then went back to his old home in 
Massachusetts and bragged how he had the tallest corn in Ver- 
mont, to the genius, Hiram, who was considered one of the 
greatest American sculptors of the Nineteenth Century. Alto- 
gether, the elder Call had some seventeen children who lived to 
maturity, and Joseph known in the family as “Big Joe,” was the 
second son of the third marriage and was born at Woodstock on 
March 31, 1781. At that time, James, Sr., had settled down for a 
period on a farm two miles north-east of Woodstock Village near 
the Pomfret line and in the vicinity of farms owned by more 
prosperous relatives. Late in life, in 1895, Joe’s grand-nephew 
identified the old Cushing place as the one his forebears had 
pointed out to him as the birthplace of the “Lewis Giant.” 

In Essex County, he was always said to have been about six 
feet tall, sort of thick set and stronger than he looked. In reality, 
he was six feet, three, and conservative estimates credited him 
with the strength of three men but along the AuSable River, 
elderly people in the early 1900’s remembered his putting into 
position a timber, single handed, that eight men had difficulty 
moving. 

FE. P. Walton, the Vermont editor who saw him at Anson’s 
Tavern in Essex in 1826, described him as “Above medium 
height, large without being excessively fat, compactly built, as 
spry as a cat, and of jovial disposition.” A contemporary of his 
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children spoke of him in this vein, “As I remember him, he was 
large and of fine proportions, genial and indulgent in his family 
and a kind and obliging neighbor.” 

In Dan Kent’s (the Westport hatter’s) account book, there is 
a notation that his head size was twenty-three inches. In his own 
family, he was the largest and strongest of his generation, though 
his uncle, Nathan Call, was said to have been of immense size 
and powerfully built. Jesse, his brother, who was known as “Tip,” 
was a year or two older than Joe and gave promise in his youth 
of being very strong. He was smaller and much faster on his feet 
than the very agile Joe whom he plagued as a small dog does a 
larger one; but when it came to a show-down, he was out of Joe’s 
class. Up around Jay, New, York, where Joe, Jesse, and some of 
Joe’s children and grandchildren have lived, people speak of the 
great physical strength of the Calls as descending from father to 
son. 

There was supposed to have been a very powerful Call sister 
who was hardly second to Joe in physical prowess. She is too 
fabulous for the Call Genealogy, but among the Essex County 
story tellers she was a prime favorite and has had a long life. 

Closest to their hearts is the tale of the champion—they were 
all champions who challenged Joe, according to his admirers— 
who came to Lewis or Woodstock to wrestle with him. Now, Joe 
was not at home and the man was terribly disappointed, so much 
so that he showed it. Finally, Joe’s sister, seeing how badly he 
felt at not finding her brother home, volunteered to wrestle with 
him herself. They took hold and she picked him up and tossed 
him into the pig-pen. Readers of Dr. Thompson’s Body, Boots 
and Britches will recall a similar female in the Dutch Bogardus 
family who early dashed the hopes of an aspiring Vermont 
wrestler back in the Eighteenth Century and put him in his place: 
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As told by a Chicagoan around 1900 as he heard it from West- 
ern New York, there is a slightly different twist to the powerful- 
sister angle. The girl was young and, of course, beautiful. ‘The 
wrestler in this case came from a very distant State all the way 
to Lewis on horseback. Joe was not at home, and the fellow asked 
if he could wait for him. The girl told him that Joe would not 
return until late and that she usually did the wrestling while he 
was away, and then suddenly seizing the visitor by the slack of 
his pants, she threw him through the upper half of the open door 
out into the highway. The would-be wrestler arose, dusted him- 
self off, made an obliging bow and at the same time remarked 
that if she would throw him his horse, he would start for home. 
One school of story tellers even credit to her Joe’s exploit with 
the ox and plow. 

At the close of the Revolutionary War when educational 
advantages in practically all communities were pitifully slim, it 
is surprising to find that Joe Call on the frontier (as Woodstock 
was then) not only learned the rudiments of the three R’s fairly 
well but wrote legibly and had a better grasp of the use of 
English than did most of his contemporaries who probably lacked 
just as much formal schooling. In comparison with the other 
lumbermen, in spelling, he could go to the head of the class with 
a margin of a few errors. At the time of his death, he had a 
growing library. While he employed Court House lawyers such 
as the first Judge Hand, Judge Ross, and Edward Cuyler for his 
more complicated legal affairs, he drafted most of the simpler 
contracts and notes himself. 


A story which followed Joe from Vermont was that one day 
while he was gaining his education (probably at Woodstock), he 
committed some infraction of the rules of the school, and the 
teacher called him to account. Just as the worthy man was about 
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to administer the rod, Joe took hold and tossed him out the 
window, much to the amusement of the other “scholars.” 

There was a tradition that James Call, Sr. during the latter 
years of his life was unable to support himself and that he made 
his home with an older daughter while the children of his third 
marriage were put out to work. One can imagine that a boy like 
Joe would find a warm welcome at the hearth of almost any 
Woodstock farmer who was in the process of ridding his acres 
of trees, boulders, and stumps. 

As a youth in Woodstock, he was a natural leader, and when- 
ever the opportunity offered, he matched his strength against 
that of anybody in the neighborhood who could lay claim to any 
on his own part. The only strong man who was ever mentioned 
in the same breath with Joe was Captain Nathaniel Wood whose 
muscular exploits were the talk of Woodstock for years, but pub- 
lic opinion always rated him second to Joe Call. Although old 
enough to have been Joe’s grandfather, he went in for house, 
barn, and mill raisings to the day of his death; and it is safe to 
assume that with two strong men such as these in the community, 
a wrestling match following each was a foregone conclusion. 

Leaving Captain Wood behind, Joe’s fame as a wrestler 
spread, and, according to the Call traditions, he traveled exten- 
sively abroad. Wrestling in Britain at this time was a country- 
man’s sport and was indulged in at the village fairs and among the 
farmer lads, as the more sophisticated in the cities preferred bear 
baiting, cock fighting, terrier and rat fights, etc. For years Judge 
Henry H. Ross of Essex had among his cherished possessions a 
watch which Joe won in a match in Scotland. 

Factual records of Joe’s early career are slim, but sometime 
before 1804, he joined the Masons, probably Masonic Lodge #1, 
then at Windsor, Vermont, for, on April 15th of that year, he 
visited Warren Lodge #23 of Woodstock, just about the time of 
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its first meeting; and on January 2, 1806, he was elected to mem- 
bership in it; and according to its records, he was never demitted 
from it though he lived over the lake for the rest of his life. 

While Joe was winning laurels as a wrestler, the young Calls 
were leaving the Vermont hive and were pushing out into York 
State and the West, much as their elders had deserted Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts a generation earlier. On February 28, 
1808, Call married Irene Whitney of the neighboring town of 
Hartford, Vermont and it is highly probable that he pulled up 
stakes in Woodstock and headed for Mallory’s Bush, now Jay in 
northern Essex County, N. Y. If Woodstock had been remote, 
this new home was almost inaccessible from the outside world 
except for a blazed trail which led for miles through the woods 
from the hamlet on Northwest Bay later known as Westport, 
New York, or by a tortuous path along the bank of the AuSable 
River from its outlet on Lake Champlain. 

Lumbering was the prime factor that brought the Calls and 
others to Jay which was covered with a fine virgin forest, as was 
much of Essex County; the great white pines and oaks made ship 
or square timbers eighty to a hundred feet long. By various means, 
they were rolled into some nearby river or stream and floated to 
the lake in the high water of the spring, which was much higher 
than at present. 

Once there, the timbers were grappled together into rafts two 
hundred feet to a quarter of a mile long for the Quebec lumber 
trade, and little huts and rough cabins were erected on them for 
the crew’s living quarters. It was a time when Britain and France 
were at loggerheads and the British Navy needed stout masts. 
Sawed boards, oak staves, potash, and the products of the pioneer 
farm were piled on board; a crew of woodsmen and farmers’ boys 
were signed on, square sails hoisted; and the flotilla was off for 
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Canada with the south wind, down the Lake, the Sorel, over the 
Chambly Rapids into the St. Lawrence. While very few ever got 
rich in the trade and many operators failed, it was a source of 
badly needed cash and an assurance that the settler would have 
salt from Montreal with which to put down his meat in the fall. 

When the ground was hard, and in winter, there was a good 
deal of teaming done back and forth to Montreal and Troy for 
supplies and merchants’ goods. Houses which would hardly shel- 
ter a fair sized family were designated taverns. Three in a bed was 
no idle jest. When the highways were at all passable, there was 
constant coming and going over them. If a man had a pair of 
horses or a yoke of oxen and a heavy wagon, he soon found him- 
self carting potash and other farm products to market; this was 
still another source of ready cash. 

Joe Call apparently was trying to get ahead, and if the tales 
bear any resemblance to the truth, he spent a little time as a 
teamster on the road. Whenever he happened to bog down in a 
mud-hole, he crawled under the wagon, made himself into a hu- 
man jack and lifted it to dry land, and the caravan would move 
on; or, much to the surprise of the teamster ahead of him, he 
would grab the rear wheel of his wagon and shout, “A breathing 
spell to your nags, neighbor!” 

One of his most celebrated wrestling matches was supposed 
to have taken place while he was teaming. One night he hap- 
pened to be in a St. John’s tavern and overheard one of the 
crowd in the bar bragging how he had thrown Joe Call—Joe 
then had quite a reputation. Not having ever seen the man before, 
he was somewhat startled and exclaimed: “Why! you’d swallow 
a common man! I should like to take hold of you myself if you 
would promise not to hurt me.” Accordingly, they took hold, Joe 
lifted the man off the floor, held him out at arms length, and as 
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the story goes on, ‘‘said to him, “There wrestle!’ The astonished 
wrestler could only cry, “‘“Who—who the devil—are you?’ “The 
man you threw; Joe Call at your service, sir!’, came the reply.” 

Some of the teamsters were a surly lot and at times became too 
obstreperous for their own good on the highway. Joe hated a 
“gallus cuss” and always made a point of taking one down a peg 
or two. One day as he was driving along a narrow road with a 
gulley on either side, a teamster with a load of potatoes blocked 
the way. The fellow refused to back up to the nearest turn out 
so that Joe could go by. Joe merely walked over to the wagon, 
picked it up, oxen, potatoes and all, and tossed them down the 
gulley and sailed by. Another time, it was a whole gang of team- 
sters who were standing in the highway and threatening him. 
Joe calmly walked over and picked each one up by the legs and 
tossed him over into the ravine. After that, Joe’s right of way was 
seldom disputed. 

Joe’s first wife died not too long after they became residents 
of Essex County. Joe’s second wife, Clarinda, was from all 
accounts a domestic type of woman who devoted her energies 
to her home and family. She was a good manager but was not 
considered “dirty neat” either in Lewis or Westport, a thing 
abhorred in both places. Both she and Joe liked to entertain their 
children’s friends as well as their own during the long evenings, 
and Joe had two mahogany card tables built for the young people 
as they felt social graces should be learned at home. 

In addition to William Perry and Thomas, there were 
young Joe, born in 1819; Irene, Joe’s favorite and named for the 
father's first wife, as was the custom for the eldest daughter of a 
second marriage; and Ransom N., the namesake (as were many 
other Essex County boys of this period) of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Commandant Ransom Noble of Essex. 
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Joe was popular, for he had the name of never using his great 
strength maliciously and there are many stories, some said by the 
unbelieving to be mythical, of how he amused on-lookers. All are 
agreed that Joe considered it bad taste for him to make any 
allusions to his unusual powers of strength. However, he would 
add a humorous touch which delighted the bystanders at many 
a tavern, store, and training ground. The story is told how he 
lifted a barrel of cider,one day and drank from the bung-hole, 
and then passed it around to the guests. One day when he was 
down at Hatch’s Wharf in Westport, he picked up a hogshead 
of salt pork by the chimes and carried it up the hill in an upright 
position to what is now known as Main Street. Onlookers mar- 
velled and estimated that the pork weighed around three hundred 
pounds. 

Over at the Valley, Chris Bartlett, a former Vermonter like 
Call, had something of a reputation as a hunter and trapper but 
was generally counted a poor farmer by his neighbors. How- 
ever, he talked too much of his ability as a wrestler. Bets were 
placed; and egged on by the village wrestling enthusiasts, a 
match was arranged. This was an event célébre in the annals of 
Elizabethtown and quite a crowd was on hand. 

It was agreed that the wrestling should be done “at arms’ 
length.” However, the on-lookers soon realized that Bartlett was 
not in Joe’s class as, much to their amusement, Joe just lifted him 
off the ground and coyly urged him to wrestle. After a few strug- 
gles, Bartlett acknowledged himself defeated and was never again 
heard to brag about his wrestling virtues. 

A similar story with a few embellishments, is told of an 
Albany wrestler who sought out Joe somewhere in the vastness 
of Essex County to give him a “touch of the fancy.” Joe pretended 
to be just a country boy in so far as any knowledge of the science 
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of wrestling was concerned. The Albanian with a sudden jerk 
tried to throw him with a quick “toe-hold.” Joe realized what he 
was up to, and just danced the city slicker around in the air, “as 
a mother would her child.” 

Like all other able-bodied men, Joe was in the militia and 
brought his own gun to the June trainings along with the rest 
of Essex County. At the outset of the War of 1812, the Muster 
Day soldiers found themselves in the pathway of an invasion from 
Canada. 

On May 12-13, 1814, the British tried to raid the American 
fleet, then building at the falls of Otter Creek at Vergennes, Ver- 
mont. They were driven off, and the next day they crossed the 
Lake and sent three row-gallies up the Boquet to destroy the flour 
stored at Willsboro Falls. Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant 
Noble had hastily called out the militia of the 37th Regiment 
from the neighboring towns. When the British arrived at Wills- 
boro Falls, they found that someone had carried off the public 
stores to safety and that opposition was mounting on the south 
bank of the River to block their return. 

In haste they fled, suffering extremely heavy casualties for a 
force so small. For almost a century, the War Department was 
oblivious of the Battle of the Boquet River, and the men who 
fought it were never paid for their services. However, the relief 
of the countryside and of the three-day soldiers was almost un- 
bounded when the British row-gallies headed for Schuyler Island 
to bury their dead and then to hasten on to Canada. 

In Captain John Richardson’s or Captain Abraham Aiken’s 
company were Joe Call of Lewis and Abraham Chase of Wills- 
boro who after the troops had been dismissed conducted their 
own retreat to Sheldon’s Tavern in Willsboro, where they: stren- 
uously celebrated this minor twisting of the British lion’s tail. 
Chase was an athletic man anyway, and by the time he had had a 
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few drinks, he felt like quite a wrestler and was reputed to have 
challenged his fellow-warrior with, “Joe, I feel good enough to 
throw you.” Joe was either out of form from too much soldiering 
or from celebrating, for Chase threw him without very much 
effort, and his grave to this day in Memorial Cemetery at Wills- 
hero is pointed out as that of the only man who ever threw Joe 
Call. 

The Battle of the Boquet was just a preliminary skirmish for 
the embattled militia as September of that year brought the 
actual British invasion, and the Essex County soldiers were off 
on a real campaign of ten or eleven days with the Battle of 
Plattsburgh to boot. This tour of duty also brought the climax of 
Joe's wrestling career. 

Joe was called out with the rest of his company the first week 
in September when they marched off to Plattsburgh. Even though 
he was just an ordinary militiaman, his reputation as a wrestler 
was so well known the length and breadth of the Champlain Val- 
ley that it was not surprising that his abilities in this field were 
a subject of common talk among the invading enemy, especially 
as to whether he was the equal of their champion, who was gen- 
erally acknowledged as a mean brute and one who had never met 
his equal in a wrestling match. 

For some unaccountable reason, Joe went to the British camp 
on an errand, and for all practical purposes the War of 1812 stop- 
ped cold. Several of the English officers, on learning that the 
celebrated American wrestler was in their midst, realized that the 
situation was a natural for a match. They tried to arrange a set 
to between the two, but their efforts were in vain because Joe 
was not the sort to pick a fight. Finally, the bully made some 
slurring remarks about Yankees which so enraged Joe that he 
took hold. 


As Anson Allen described it: 
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The first trial was at what is termed “arms length” and Joe soon 
found that his antagonist was no “carpet knight”. At the first onset, 
Joe was brought to his knee. Immediately springing up, he con- 
fessed himself fairly “filed”, and then requested that they take a trial 
at “back-hold”. To this the bully assented. 


The latter was so maddened at meeting a man who had the 
ability to honestly throw him that he determined to finish him 
willy-nilly. 

Allen went on: 


We have often heard Joe say, that previous to this time, he never 
could discover any difference in the strength of men; but that he now 
felt he must exert all his power. Seizing hold of his antagonist, he 
bowed himself with all his strength and squeezed the vain boaster 
to his breast. The Englishman gave one shriek, his arms loosed their 
hold, his whole frame quivered, and when Joe released him from his 
grasp, the bully fell with eyes protruding, and blood gushing from his 
nostrils, dead at his feet! 


Joe, himself, later told the Beardsleys of Lewis, “It was either 
his life or mine.” 

The War of 1812 was resumed, and the British were soon in 
retreat for Canada. The militia returned home to talk the rest of 
their lives of how Joe had ended the career of the insolent English- 
man who tried to kill him. And there are to this day partisans in 
Essex County who claim that Joe Call, the Lewis Giant, won the 
Battle of Plattsburgh single-handed. 

Joe no longer had any heart for wrestling, though he per- 
formed many individual feats of strength as the years went on. 
In fact, the affair so saddened his usually jovial nature and so 
preyed on his mind that he finally went to Judge Augustus 
Cincinnatus Hand to see if he could make some sort of restitu- 
tion. The Judge explained the law in such cases at length and 
finally advised Joe that inasmuch as he had committed man- 
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slaughter in self-defense, no jury would convict him but none the 
less the incident haunted him to the day of his death. 

In the years after Joe came from Woodstock to Essex County, 
he gradually accumulated a small property by running sawmills 
on shares, by contracting to do lumbering with the oxen and 
tools with which he worked as part payment. He wanted some- 
thing more for his family than he had had back in Vermont. As 
his possessions grew and he felt he could afford it, he added new 
furniture to his home. Besides his own work as a lumberman, he 
worked as a millwright and built and operated mills for others. 
A side venture was a junior partnership with the Keeses of Keese- 
ville in the Keeseville Rolling and Slitting Mill Co. This concern 
manufactured nail-plate which was slit into horse-nail rods, and 
these in turn were sold to blacksmiths who actually made the 
nails. This was quite a successful enterprise for several years. 

About 1814, or a little later, he acquired the Donaghy Mill 
site in Lewis on the stream known as the Trout River, a branch 
of the Boquet; and from that time on and for the next twenty 
years, like the Golden Age of Greece, it might be termed the Era 
of Joe Call, the Lewis Giant. Contemporary accounts claimed 
that the town had little to boast of except the genial disposition 
of its people and the rugged beauty of its hills and ravines, but 
they fail to mention the dense growth of forest which stretched 
unbroken for miles. Lumbering was the town’s life-blood. 

The little community on Trout River which Joe enjoyed 
referring to as Callsville was made up of the Old Mill, probably 
a survival from the days of the Donaghys; the New Mill, built in 
1830; two small houses occupied by Roberts and Rice, men who 
worked at the Mill; a coal (charcoal for the forge) house; a shop; 
a schoolhouse; and Joe’s own dwelling, a good-sized house 
approximately fifty by thirty feet with an L on the north side. 
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This place, which was of the sturdiest construction with a lining 
between the lath and the clapboards of eighteen-inch plank for 
insulation, was standing nearly a hundred years after Joe left it. 
Later tenants spoke of the great warmth of the old house in 
winter. 

Nearby was a sizeable barn about which some of the older 
residents of Lewis still talk. In Joe’s time, if a farmer wanted to 
build a barn, after the lumber had seasoned he got together all 
the muscle and brawn in the community in the form of the 
town’s able-bodied men and boys to raise the heavy timbers into 
place and perhaps to shingle the roof before night-fall. Barn-rais- 
ing was hard work but, with plenty of willing, hands, fairly en- 
joyable. Bountiful supplies of food and drink were always pro- 
vided for the occasion by the grateful owner, his wife, and the 
neighbors. When Joe built his barn, he himself hauled in the 
huge boulders from the nearby fields for the foundation, and then 
when it came to the raising, all the strong men from Lewis and 
the nearby towns came and stood around sampling the good food, 
hard cider, and blackstrap, and gaping while Joe raised the great 
structure himself. 

Joe was steadily buying wood-lots or certificates for them and 
increasing his timber holdings. By 1819, he was paying taxes on 
447 acres of land in Lewis, and ten years later in the same town, 
2139 acres. From 1830 on, he began to dispose of some of these 
and to invest in lands elsewhere until he sold out in the fall of 
1833 to Judge Hatch and John H. Low, both prominent lumber- 
men of Westport. At the same time, Joe, who was a Jacksonian 
Democrat and active on the County Committee, took a lively 
interest in town affairs. For several years, he was one of the assess- 
ors; a town auditor in 1831 and 1832; and one of the five pound- 
keepers that same year. It may be assumed that. when Joe picked 
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up a stray heifer, she wandered no more. For years, he was a 
Justice of the Peace. 

He was still performing astonishing physical exploits. When 
Judge Ross built the stone store at Essex, he sent for Joe to place 
the plate in position. It was a nine-day wonder around that com- 
munity when he lifted to his shoulder a timber fifty feet long 
and ten inches square, dragged it twenty rods, and climbed an 
inclined staging to the top of the third story to anchor it properly. 
Judge Ross received a bill for $3.00 which he credited against 
legal services, a yoke of oxen, and what not. 

Joe could do almost everything around his place, but he had 
so many irons in other fires he usually hired somebody like Cal- 
vin Miner to do his blacksmithing. The “mill dog,” the ‘mill 
chains,” and the “mill irons” were constantly in need of repair. 
Dr. Harold Thompson tells the story in Body, Boots and Britches 
of when Joe was doing his own blacksmithing: 


A powerful stranger entered the smithy with a swagger, picked 
up a horse-shoe, and straightened it out. Joe gravely picked up the 
stranger’s horse and lifted it across the shop. The stranger nodded 
and requested a light for his pipe. Still silent, Joe put a live coal on 
his anvil and carried it across the smithy. The stranger accepted the 
anvil, held it in one hand, and lit his pipe. After he had smoked a 
while, he observed, “I believe you must be Joe Call.” Joe nodded. 
“Well,” said the stranger, “I came here aiming to have a fight, but 
I guess we are both too strong.” 


That everything was not always serene around Callsville is 
indicated in a bill Joe received from John Warren for black- 
smithing in 1831: “wilfully broken damage for Mill loging.” 

While Joe was primarily a millwright and lumberman, there 
was a certain amountiof farming going on at Callsville and prob- 
ably performed by someone other than the owner. The cows 
were not referred to by breed, but there was much concern over 
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the “Dun cow,” the “‘red cow,” and the “red line back cow.” Joe 
had to buy a new one every year or so. The pigs wandered off 
on the hill, and somebody had to spend time to look them up. 
G. M. Duntley’s horse and a $20 cow—this was top value in 
Essex County for a cow—were chewed up by a vicious dog of Joe’s 
to the amount of $5 and $8 respectively. 

In the lumber business, Joe was branching out from Lewis 
on a big scale. Perry had grown up, and the other boys would 
be men shortly. The Quebec trade of Joe’s youth and of the early 
days of Lewis was gone; also a good bit of the fine timber. 

Instead, the Champlain Canal had been opened in the early 
twenties and most of the lumbermen were cutting for the South- 
ern Market. This was the heyday of the Lake ports when every 
farmer's lane along Lake Champlain was a potential Boston, 
New York, or Baltimore. Wharves were built and were soon piled 
high with lumber which in turn was loaded and shipped by 
canal-boat or sloop to Troy and New York. 

Standard logs were 22 inches square in Joe’s contracts; and 
“Clear Stuff,” “Market Boards,” and “Culls” were terms that 
figured large in the life of Joe Call. He had already cut on the 
Peru Bay Tract; in Clinton County; was buying up tax certificates 
and property in the Essex Tract; and had started operations in 
the Old Military Tract at Loon Lake, Duane, Union Falls, and 
Belmont in Franklin County. 

Whenever Joe appeared in the lumber camps, although he 
was now in his fifties, some strong man was always being brought 
forward to wrestle with him; and although he would declaim 
that he had long since passed his prime, he always managed to 
throw the fellow. Joe was also able to straighten out tough cus- 
tomers for his sawmill men who were usually equal to most emer- 
gencies. 
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Besides all these roofs to the weather, Joe ran a store for the 
accommodation of the Callsville neighbors in part of his house, 
and there is still extant a document in his own handwriting in 
which he speaks of holding Justice Court at the “store of Jos. 
Call.” 

In the Callsville neighborhood, Joe was counted an awful 
lazy man. One time when he was sleeping in his store, Eliphalet— 
familiarily known as “Life’”—Beardsley, who liked to be up and 
doing in the morning, ran over to the store with his son for some- 
thing. “Life” was in a hurry, but when he got to the store he 
found Joe cozily tucked in bed and in no hurry himself to hop 
out of his warm bed into the cold store to wait on customers. 
“Life” repeatedly urged Joe to get up and get whatever he want- 
ed, but all he would say was, “ ‘Life,’ you’re in too much of a 
rush for your own good.” Finally, Beardsley grabbed up a 
shingle, threw back the bedclothes and gave Joe a resounding 
whack. Quick as a wink, Joe jumped out of bed in his shirt-tail, 
picked up “Life” by the legs, and thrust him head first into the 
sugar barrel, much to his astonishment and that of his young 
son who thought his father had been half killed. 

Toward the end of his tenure at Callsville, Joe established a 
post-office in his store. However, the inhabitants could not have 
been either great letter-writers or the recipients of much mail; 
only $5.22 was received in a period of little over a year. 

The same year that found him one of the town auditors and 
pound-keepers, he was appointed overseer of Road District No. 
5. Maybe it was while he held this office that he had the experience 
recorded by Miss Edith Cutting: 


During the winter a certain man in the community had plowed 
out the road with his team. Since he had plowed it, he was deter- 
mined that if he met anyone, it would be the other fellow who turned 
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out into the drifts to go by. It wasn’t long before he did meet some- 
one. When the other man asked him to turn out, he yelled back, 
“I plowed this road, and I’m goin’ to turn out for no man.” The 
other man climbed out of his sleigh, pushed the first man’s horses 
into the drifts, turned the cutter over, climbed back into his own 
cutter and drove on. That was Joe Call. 


This could not have been serious; he had the neighborhood 
behind him and was re-elected the next year. 

Joe was like the other lumbermen; he gave and took notes 
for everything under the sun. Ready cash was a missing quantity, 
and the most trifling transactions were handled by notes which 
might in turn be handed over to some merchant ad infinitum. 
They were payable in boards, hay, grain, bar-iron, cows, potash, 
and any commodity that the maker might have then or at some 
time in the future. A large share of the virgin forest of Essex 
County was cut “on a shoestring” in so far as cash or credit was 
concerned. 

With Joe’s interests centering in the wilds of some of the new 
towns, and his children growing up, he realized that they needed 
more education than the common school at Callsville could give; 
and that it was time to think of leaving Lewis. 

In the spring of 1833, Judge Hatch and several of the other 
influential Westport citizens had tried to make their village the 
Athens of Essex County by incorporating the Essex County Aca- 
demy. It was really a high school, but it played an important role 
in the intellectual life of the surrounding communities. Call 
wanted the children to go to the Academy. 

On October 2, 1833, the great swap was made. It was a com- 
plicated affair; John H. Low and Judge Hatch exchanged Low’s 
new house near the Judge’s, Dan Kent’s hat factory in Westport, 
and an undetermined sum of money which was to be paid over a 
period of years to Joe for Callsville and some other property. 
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During the winter while the snow was on the ground and it 
was good traveling, the actual moving took place, Low taking his 
family to Lewis and Joe coming to Westport. 

The new Call home in Westport was of two stories and had 
been built in 1830 by John G. Wightman for John H. Low. The 
former had been paid $105 for his services in typical lumberman 
style, as follows: $15 in hats; $22.40 in building timber; $7 in 
spruce boards; the remainder in notes of cattle, grain, iron, or 
store pay. The place consisted of three sixteen-feet rooms, six bed- 
rooms, five “close prefses,” one buttery and three “Cubboards.” 
While it was really a very modern house with the “close prefses,’’ 
Joe and Clarinda were not quite satisfied with the lay-out; they 
called in David Clark, the Westport builder, to make plans for 
alterations, possibly an open stairway. 

The house is still standing in a row of three places associated 
with this age in Westport’s history and consisting of Judge 
Hatch’s, the Macks’ (later C. B. Hatch’s), and the Low and for a 
short time Joc Call’s; all of them almost directly opposite the 
stone Federated Church on Route 9N. Subsequent owners have 
made “improvements,” and one added a wing in the rear; but 
two of the old fireplaces, some of the woodwork, the “‘close 
prefses,”” “Cubboards,” and shelving in the library remain un- 
changed. One of these is an interesting gun-cabinet fitted in the 
fireplace of the dining room, where undoubtedly Joe during his 
occupancy kept his guns. 

Joe and the boys were away from home more or less during the 
early part of the summer of 1834 up at Loon Lake, clearing land 
and building a sawmill. Perry was then working twelve hours a 
day for his father at $15 a month and getting married. They had 
considerable trouble with a good-sized timber which had been 
placed wrong end to until Joe got under the middle of it and 
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acted as a pivot and swung it into place. He was expecting that 
Loon Lake would grow into at least another Callsville, and had 
applied for a post-office, but he died before the Post Office Depart- 
ment had acted on the application. 

The last of July or early August, he returned to Westport, a 
sick man. On the 23rd of August, Dr. Abiathar Pollard was called 
in and for almost a month lived at Joe’s home. The story went 
the rounds of Callsville that he was wasting away with consump- 
tion. Dr. Diadorous Holcomb, the other Westport doctor, was 
brought in for counsel; and Joe’s nephew, Dr. James Call Brown, 
came over from Jay toward the end. Joe was suffering from a car- 
buncle on the back of his neck, and his great frame grew steadily 
weaker and weaker. 

Around Westport, the whole talk was of him and his affairs. 
Judge Hatch—there was a saying that he had his finger in every 
pie in Westport—called in Squire Hinckley and Ralza Morse of 
Lewis; and all of them thought in terms of lumber. The fact that 
Joe had made no will was noised aboard. They sent for John B. 
Catlin, the Elizabethtown lawyer, who spent two days drawing up 
one; and Joe who was now so low he could not write, signed it 
with his mark. It made Hatch, Hinckley, and Morse the executors. 

Early the next morning, September 20th, Joe died in his 54th 
year, and the Judge took charge of his material concerns. If West- 
port had talked about his wasting illness, news of his death shook 
the County to its very depths. It was the event of 1834. 

Of the arrangements which Judge Hatch recorded, Mrs. 
Southworth made the shroud; Asa Durfey dug the grave for $1; 
C. Hammond made the coffin for $5.50; Sarah Ranny stitched 
up a “funnell—the judge was not always sure of his spelling— 
drefs” of wine-colored stuff for Clarinda; and Mrs. Hancock clean- 
ed up the house. Crepe hat-bands were provided for the boys, and 
black silk handkerchiefs, as was the custom, were presented to the 
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pallbearers as melancholy mementoes of the occasion. The watch- 
ers who sat up with the body lunched on crackers and cheese, and 
several trips were made to the store for brandy. Whether this 
was burned as a disinfectant or consumed by the mourners, the 
Judge did not note. Neither did he give any of the spiritual de- 
tails of the funeral. It probably occurred on the 24th and was 
attended by most of Westport and Lewis. Joe was laid to rest in 
the Westport Village Cemetery on Pleasant Street across the 
bridge and up the hill from his home. A very plain gray marble 
stone marks his grave. 

Joe’s estate was involved, to say the least. The will which the 
three lumbermen had drawn up provided that Clarinda be given 
$500, her own ornaments, her clothes, and a good cow in addition 
to her dower-rights. This was the Judge’s idea of ample security 
for a modest widow in Westport. The rest of the estate after the 
debts were paid was to be used for the education of the children, 
with the remainder to be equally divided among them. 

With Joe’s notes scattered hither and yon, the older boys 
received less than $75 apiece. The final settlement dragged on for 
years. Clarinda married Jonathan Powers very shortly; Irena when 
she was around eighteen became the wife of John C. Hitchcock; 
and the boys, with the exception of young Joe who lived and died 
at Jay, left Essex County for Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

As for Joe Call, The Lewis Giant, the legend-makers went to 
work, and today he bears little resemblance to the Joe Call whose 
remains lie buried under the maples of the Westport Cemetery. 

a 








HELLS BELLS AND PANTHER 
TRACKS: LORE OF WESTERN 
SULLIVAN COUNTY 


By ALVIN W. SCHILLINGER 


ELL’S Bells, mister, in the old days this was really rough 

country. Why, I remember when the hills were so steep 

that we had to hang pairs of sheep with their tails tied 
together over the sharp ridges so they could graze. The hills were 
so steep that we couldn’t plant the corn in the usual way; no sir, 
we had to shoot the seed into the hills with a shotgun; and then 
when the corn got ripe, we had to wait for a hail storm to cut it 
down so it could roll to the bottom of the hill where we could 
pick it up.”—Out bursts such as this were, and still are, common 
among the “Dutch” (German) farmers of Western Sullivan 
County; and when exaggeration is called for, few of the old- 
timers lack a tall tale or two to add to the conversation. The 
origin of the expression “Hell’s Bells and Panther Tracks” 
(Source B) is vague and indeterminable, but one finds that it 
crops up again and again in the speech of these industrious 
people, and I think that it very aptly sets the mood for a session 
of Tall Tales. 

A favorite character of tall tales was Valentine Messmer. 
(Source A) Valentine wasn’t a giant like Paul Bunyan, nor did 
he exhibit great feats of strength—he was just unusual, and the 
tales of his doings provided amusement for the elders and won- 
derment for the children. In the old days the farmers took great 
stock in a man’s ability to do hard farm work like plowing, cut- 
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ting logs, or mowing grain; and a favorite story concerning Val 
shows that he surpassed them all in this field of endeavor. It seems 
that Val boasted that he had plowed two acres of ground with his 
oxen in a single day. This was an almost impossible feat with a 
hand-plow, and his friends didn’t hesitate to tell him so. Val, who 
resented being called a liar, bet that he could do the same thing 
the next day, and the scoffers could even count the rows after he 
was through to prove that he was right. He worked all the next 
day with his oxen, “a right snappy pair,” and in the evening he 
invited his friends to examine the work and see for themselves. 
They returned in a few minutes to report that he was eight fur- 
rows short of two acres, so they all went back to recount and 
settle the bet. After a second count showed that there were still 
eight furrows missing, Valentine pointed over the stone wall, and 
there on the other side were the missing rows. It seems he had 
plowed so fast that the first eight furrows went right over the wall. 

Valentine also worked, in the spring, at the logging trade, 
and every year he made a trip down the Delaware River with a 
raft of logs. One spring as he was busily working the raft down- 
stream he accidentally dropped his watch over the side. Quickly 
he noted that it had fallen in directly across from a large and 
prominent tree that stood on the shore. The following spring when 
he was again rafting down the river, he waited his chance and as he 
came abreast of the marker tree, he dove overboard, retrieved his 
watch, and clambered aboard again. To his surprise, when he 
looked at his watch he found it running, and later comparison 
proved it had not lost a minute of time during its stay under 
water. 

My favorite story about Val concerns the Erie Railroad when 


"it was considered by the Delaware River folks to be the worst 


road in the country, bar none. Val, despite the rugged farm life 
that he led, liked to go to New York every now and then, and 
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on one of these trips the train was delayed because it had no 
headlight. Always ready to employ his prowess for a little needed 
cash, Val offered to carry a lantern in front of the train for a fee 
of $25. The engineer consented, and old “Number One” started 
out with Valentine striding along in front carrying the lantern. 
He must have hurried a little because he arrived in Binghamton 
six hours ahead of the train. 

I guess every hero of the tall tale has to shingle a roof in the 
fog, and Valentine was no exception, only in his case he had the 
whole thing figured out before he even started. He was working 
away up in the fog when he realized that he had used up all his 
shingles. This presented a puzzling problem because he knew 
that he had started with more shingles than were necessary. Val 
scrambled down from the roof and proceeded to think the thing 
out while the heavy fog lifted. Sure enough, when the fog had 
lifted, he saw that he had shingled six feet out into the fog. Every- 
thing was fine until he realized that he would have to climb 
back up on the roof again and rip all those extra shingles off 
again—then he got mad. 

A heavy snowfall can be tricky, as one of Valentine Messmer’s 
experiences goes to prove. One day after such a fall (four feet on 
the level and God only knows how deep in the drifts), Val took 
his team of oxen and went to fetch a doctor for one of the neigh- 
bors. He had been traveling along for a while when suddenly 
oxen, sled, and all plunged into a deep pocket of snow and then 
up again on the other side. Pulling up short, Val jumped off and 
found that the oxen had been traveling along the top of a stone 
wall beside the road for three miles and that if they hadn’t stumbl- 
ed in a gateway, he would never have known about the wall. 

Folks always said that Val got his crops in early, but after this 
tale I wondered if they weren’t carrying things a little too far. 
Once when Val was hoeing his corn, he spied a deer stuck in a 
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snow bank by the fence. Quickly seizing his hoe, he cut the ani- 
mal’s throat and took it home for supper. Val may have had 
dear meat for supper that night, but caught in a snow bank? 

Yes sir! the weather in those days was really changeable— 
severe and quick. One day Fred Deal was out hunting in one of 
these freak spells of Mother Nature. After hunting awhile he 
realized that his dog was not with him. After a long search he 
found the poor animal stretched across a stream; the front end 
had been sun-struck and the back end frost-bitten. Rain was 
that way too. (Source A) Many a time, after racing a storm back 
to the barn, the farmer would find that the back end of the 
wagon was soaked and the front end perfectly dry. 

These hardy men of the soil enjoyed hunting to the fullest, 
and a man who was a good shot was a person to be admired and 
respected. Just such a man was Mr. Simon. He thought nothing 
of shooting thru the bunghole of a beer keg that was rolling down- 
hill at speeds up to 500 revolutions per minute. It is also sup- 
posedly true that Gus, a boarder from New York, could kill a 
duck by shooting it in the head with a rifle while it was flying 
across the other side of the lake. (A) 

I asked Mr. Frank Bertsch, from whom most of these tall tales 
were obtained, whether he knew any yarns about the logging on 
the Delaware River. He replied that most of the logging was 
before his time, but that he had heard of the huge camps that 
they had “up North.” There were a thousand men in each of 
these camps, he said, and the cooking problem was one to tax 
anyone’s imagination. The pancake griddle covered an acre of 
ground, and the only way they could grease it was to have a 
dozen men strap Virginia hams to their feet and skate and jig 
on it while a group of negro girls played the violin. They used to 
turn the cakes with a hay-tedder pulled by a small team of mules, 
and to serve the gravy (syrup) to the men they had a hogshead 
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set up at one end of the table with a pipeline running down the 
middle to the other end. There was a spigot at each man’s place 
so he could obtain his gravy any time he wanted without any 
trouble. Mr. Bertsch recalled a huge ox that was supposed to 
have formed the lakes in the Sullivan County region when it came 
South foraging for food in the winter, but he doesn’t recall ever 
having heard about a giant woodsman, though he does say that 
all the loggers up North were bigger than ordinary men. 

Old Man Scott used to be one of the stronger men of our 
town. One day he went down to the blacksmith shop to pick up 
a plow the smithy had made for him. The plow must have 
weighed over two hundred pounds, and when the smith saw that 
Scott hadn’t brought his team with him, he inquired how he was 
to get the heavy piece of machinery home. Scott just grinned, 
picked the plow up, put it on his shoulder, and started down the 
road. After he had gone about six miles, he met a friend and they 
stopped to talk for a while. After talking for about a half an hour 
his friend asked suddenly, ‘““Why the Hell don’t you put that 
damn plow down?” Scott answered, ‘‘I would but it’s too much 
trouble to pick it up again.” (B) 

Frank Cochran used to tell about the logger he knew who 
turned his team around in the skidway (log trail) but who 
couldn’t get his feet around until some of his friends chopped 
a path for them. He was reputed to have the biggest feet in the 
county. (B). 


Like many of the folk who live in the country close to the 
soil and who spend most of their lives on a farm, the German 
farmers of Sullivan County have sayings and retorts to fit certain 
occasions and express most perfectly their thoughts. To the reader, 
many of these sayings will appear crude, but to one who has lived 
his life on a farm they contain the humor of a people who know 
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what hard, dirty work is like, and they contain language that has 
a true meaning known only to those who use it without fear 
because it is part of their vocabulary. 

Whenever I was late in doing something, Mary Bertsch would 
always say, with a twinkle in her eye, ‘““There you go again— 
always behind like an old cow’s tail.’ One of the few times I have 
heard Harry Bertsch talk about someone was when he was talk- 
ing about the local cheat. He remarked that he was so crooked 
that “he couldn’t lay straight in bed.” A common expression out 
our way about a stingy person was, “He’s so stingy he'd steal a 
penny off a dead man’s eye.” This expression can be traced back 
to an old practice of the undertakers who used to put pennies 
on their patients’ eyelids if they died with their eyes open. If 
necessary the pennies were left on during the funeral, and quite 
often someone stole them during the ceremony. (C) 

Mr. Frank Bertsch had a store of favorite expressions, among 
which was; “You can’t tell by lookin’ at a toad how far he will 
jump” or “He ran faster than a cat shot in the behind with a boot 
jack.” When he spoke of a tightwad he always used this express- 
ion, “He’s as tight as a bull’s behind sewed up with a log chain.” 

Mr. Walter Lubbe (pronounced Lubee) knows many of the 
same expressions and perhaps a few more—several of which I will 
tell here: A good horse in his mind was one that could “turn 
on a dime and give you nine cents change.” If a person did a 
fast job he was said to go “Hell, West, and crooked.” During my 
nine years in this country of the German farmer I picked up a 
few expressions myself, probably from the Bertsches but I can’t 
be sure: A slow worker is “as slow as molasses in the winter 
time,” and an extraordinary odor is described as “smelling worse 
than a skunk at high noon.” 
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Weather-sayings seem to be the most interesting and contro- 
versial group in all folklore. The farmers, particularly, cling to 
weather sayings with the utmost faith; and even though you prove 
them wrong, they will continue to use them. I believe the best 
way to present these sayings and rhymes is just to list some of 
them along with my own opinions as to their validity. All of the 
following were told to me by Mr. Frank Bertsch, who claims all 
of them are true: 


1. “Red sky in the morning—sailors take warning, 
Red sky at night—sailors delight.” (Usually true.) 

2. “A mack’rel sky never leaves the earth 24 
hours dry.”— (Sometimes true.) 

3. “Spider webs close to the ground are ‘bleach- 
ing’—a sure sign of rain.” (No opinion) 

4. “Three white frosts and then a drunk precede 
a rain.” (Hmmmmm! no comment) 

5. According to Frank, Jim Reithel (Ridel) used 
to say that “A light streak in the Eastern 
night sky was a sure sign of rain the next 
day.” (No opinion) 

6. “Rain while the sun is shining is a sure sign 
of rain the next day.” (Seldom true) 

7. “A clear blue sky (no clouds) is a sign of 
rain soon to come.” (Doubtful) 


‘My cows aren’t giving as much milk as they should—someone 
must have put the hex on them,” or “My sore foot isn’t healing 
very well—I guess I must be hexed.” . . . weird? Not any more so 
than our modern expressions like ‘““The jinx was really on me in 
that poker game last night—lost all night.” Most of the farmers 
who live in Western Sullivan County today don’t believe in this 
superstition of the hex—it is a product of the old generation of 
German farmers who migrated here from Germany prior to 1850; 
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but the tales and legends of this witchery still remain in the folk- 
lore of the region. Before I go into the more grim details of the 
hex, I would like to relate one humorous incident which helped 
to convince the people that the Irex wasn’t what they thought. (A) 

In the days before there was such a thing as “boughtn” feed 
and grain, the farmers relied on hay to tide their cows over the 
winter. Many of them neglected to store enough feed for the 
whole winter, and as a result they had to turn their cows out to 
pasture early in the spring before the grass was high enough to 
provide a decent meal for a gopher. As you might expect, many 
of the cows died of starvation, but of course the farmers attri- 
buted it to the hex. As a last resort they appealed to an “edu- 
cated” man for advice and he offered to cure this deplorable 
condition for the nominal fee of $1.00 per man. His advice was 
“Fill the bunks (feed-racks) with hay—stuff it into all the cracks 
and corners—jam as much in as you can. The hex can’t work in 
a full bunk.” 

Joe Gower tells these two tales about the hex:—His saw-mill 
burned down one day despite the fact that there had been no fire 
in the boiler for all of three weeks. He was told by a friend that 
if he went to a certain man who possessed “hexa” powers, he 
could find out who did it. Joe went to the man, and for a fee of 
five dollars he was told that during the next week a well dressed 
man would come down the road and stop at Joe’s place. This 
man would be one of Joe’s employees and the one who had set 
fire to the mill. Sure enough, on Tuesday one of Joe’s millwork- 
ers, well dressed, stopped and Joe had him arrested. During sub- 
sequent investigation the man broke down and confessed the 
crime. 

Joe wanted to go to a dance down the road apiece, but he had 
to pass a hexed house to get there. Determined to go to the dance, 
he ran past the house, arrived at the dance, and had a good time. 
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On the way home he became worried again; but when the house 
came in view, he saw that there was a rousing party going on 
inside, Much reassured he strode past and continued on without 
a second look at the place. The next morning when he went past 
in the daylight, he saw that there were no footprints in the snow 
anywhere around the house, though he plainly saw his own foot- 
prints along the road. (A) 

As you may have noted, I am not attempting to explain these 
tales of the hex. Most of them are certainly “authenticated,” but 
I myself do not take much stock in them. There are some that 
make one stop and think, and so I leave the judgment up to the 
reader. 

Mr, Frank Bertsch told me a very interesting series of tales 
about an ancient and devilish book called “The Six and Seven 
Book Moses” (probably the “Sixth and Seventh books of Moses’’). 
Little is known about the book except that whoever owned it 
possessed ‘“‘hexa” powers of all sorts. It was, in short, a book of 
mystic facts about the hex and lessons in how to put the hex on 
people. If you had the book, you could kill an enemy without 
being near him, or you could put a curse on a person in a hundred 
different ways. 

A man by the name of H— owned one, and many times he 
used its mystic powers to put minor “hexas’” on his enemies. He 
got in an argument with a Mr. Just, a neighbor of his, over the 
use of the book, and they decided to bury it in the cellar of a 
neighbor’s house (a Mr. Bossart) where it was never to be dis- 
turbed again. It was with this book that H—, on his own farm, 
could milk one of Just’s cows merely by squeezing a dish towel. 

Another case that illustrates the power of this book is even 
more weird than the above. A man who owned the book (name 
unknown) went to church with his wife one Sunday and left his 
children at home. While he was away, they “somehow or another 
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got ahold of it,” opened it, and began to read one of the verses. 
When he returned from church, he found a huge flock of crows 
pecking at the children, whereupon he seized the book and read 
the verse backwards. The crows took off in fright, and undoubt- 
edly it was his quick thinking that saved the children’s lives. 


The epitaphs which I collected are not funny, nor are they 
grim—many of them tell a story and some are very pretty verse, 
but they all express the simple, stark feelings of a rustic people 
toward death. Many of the verses are poorly written and may seem 
quite trite to the reader who first views them here on a piece of 
paper, but when I visited the graves in the spring of 1950, I 
seemed to sense that there was more sincerity on those cold stones 
than can ever be expressed in the most beautiful poetry of our 
times. The weather was bleak that day, and although the sun was 
trying to grace the earth, the haze forced it back and only a 
soft glow penetrated. The stones protruded from the snow at 
chaotic angles, and it was with difficulty that I read many of them. 
The first one to meet my gaze read as follows: 


Harriet E. Cochran—Died 1861 
Thou are gone from us dear Mother, 
Thy voice no more we hear. 
Thou has left our kindred circle, 
A brighter home to cheer. 


Another stone bore an inscription so simple it startled me, 
but one that expresses a longing hard to forget despite its subtle- 
ness: 


Mary Emma Dubois—Died 1884 
We hope to meet again. 
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The stones that shielded the children’s graves were the most 
pathetic: 


Mary E. Perry—Died 1875 
“Mama, I would 
Rather go to Heaven 
Than stay here.” 


and: 


James Ellison—1 yr. 8 mo.—Died 1848 
This lovely babe so young and fair 
called to an early tomb, 

Just lived to show how sweet a flower 
In F'aradise could bloom. 


The following stone that marked a baby’s grave was, to me, 
the most beautiful of them all: 


Reuben Howard—Died 1861—9 mo. old 
He was too sweet, too frail a bud 
For this cold world of ours. 


All the preceding epitaphs were collected from the Bethel 
Cemetery in Bethel, New York. The following ones are from the 
East Cochecton Cemetery in Cochecton, New York: 


Peter Theis—Died 1879 
Dearest Father thou hast left us 
And thy loss we deeply feel 
Thou in sorrow hast bereft us 
But God can all our sorrows heal. 


One stone was so old that the name was obscured, but I could 
still read the verse, so deeply had it been cut: 
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A precious one 
From us has gone. 
A voice we loved 
Is stilled. 

A place is vacant 
In our home, 
The Soul is safe 
In Heaven. 
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TALES FROM THE BRISTOL HILLS 


By GEORGE McGILL HAYES 


HE Town of Bristol, Ontario County, New York, was 

formed in 1789. Many of the early settlers came from 

Bristol, Connecticut, and named this new region in 
memory of their former home. 

The farms of Bristol once teemed with hop yards. It is said 
that more than two thousand acres were ifi use at one time for 
the cultivation of hops. Sheep raising was also an important 
industry. Thousands of sheep were slaughtered annually. People 
drove their flocks in from miles around to “Muttonville”. One, 
Asa Gooding, did a tremendous business in slaughtering sheep, 
shipping the haths, selling the pelts, and making candles from 
the tallow. 

Many tall tales have come down over the years and, if you 
are fortunate enough to be admitted to the inner circle where the 
oldsters spin and re-spin their yarns, you will hear many thrill- 
ing and fantastic stories. 

One of the earliest pioneers in Bristol was John Mason, who, 
with his wife and infant child, occupied a rude log cabin not far 
from the main road in the valley. One day Mr. Mason was away. 
His wife was rocking the cradle in which her child lay sleeping 
when she was suddenly startled by two Indians who pushed their 
way into the cabin. 

They motioned to her to come outside. She was terribly 
frightened but went with them. The Indians soon made her 
understand that they wanted an axe. The Mason’s only axe was 
a new one, and Mrs. Mason did not want to let it go for fear it 
would not be returned. 
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The two braves, seeing her uneasiness and evidently wanting 
to prove they had no ill intent, went to the house and laid their 
guns on the bed. She then gave thém the axe and soon heard them 
chopping away at a tree not far from the cabin. 

It was not long before the Indians returned bringing the axe 
and also a big, fat raccoon—the prize they had sought in cutting 
down the tree. They retrieved their guns and left. 


The Jones family moved to Bristol when it was still a wilder- 
ness. They settled in a log cabin in the main valley where they 
had many neighbors who had cleared much of the land near 
them. Let one of the little Jones girls continue the story: 

“The neighbours told father there were many bears there- 
abouts and he’d better watch out for them. 

“Father didn’t believe all these stories at first, but one day, 
after hunting in the woods, he came rushing home shouting: ‘I 
saw some bears. I shot a partridge, and when I went to get it there 
wete two big bears right where it had fallen.’ 

“From ther on, father wouldn’t let us children walk far from 
home alone, especially after a bear had got into the Pulver’s pen 
and killed some pigs. Each night he would look out into our yard 
to make sure there were no bears trying to get our animals. 

“One real dark night father thought he saw a bear in the gar- 
den and shot at it from the open window. 

““*T killed it!’ he shouted. ‘Come on, bring the lantern and 
we'll take a look.’ 

“Mother, who was much braver than we were, grabbed a lan- 
tern and led the way. 

“Suddenly she shrieked: ‘Abner, you’ve shot Asa Wilson’s old 
cow.” 

“Father never mentioned bears again!” 
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Then there’s the story of old Phil Brand. Some call him the 
Paul Bunyan of the Bristol Hills. 

Phil once lost the head off his flail. He found a stick of the 
right shape and tied on a new head. He threshed all winter with 
it and then along in February or March he hung it up on a nail. 

Along in April it had warmed up considerably and Phil found 
a little more grain to thresh. He went to get the flail and couldn't 
find it. There was a kind of track along the floor. Phil noticed it 
and followed it until he found it. 

“It was there all right,” he said, “but it was a sort of moving 
along the ground very slowly. I picked it up, and the head of the 
flail begun to wiggle. Durned if I hadn’t been threshin’ all winter 
with a froze-up blacksnake for a flail-head.” 

Phil had a tremendous beard at one time. It was his pride and 
joy. One day Phil cut it off and his astonished friends asked him 
why. 

“Waal,” said Phil, “the durned thing was costin’ me too 
much. I lost too many vittles in it. "T'was funny too. The mornin’ 
after I cut it off the old woman woke up and didn’t know me. 
She thought she’d been sleepin’ with a stranger. I had to let the 
whiskers grow again ‘fore she was satisfied her morals was what 
they should be.” 


Old Dan Pulver’s wife was very sick. Dan left his son to take 
care of his mother and drove the team to town to get a doctor. 
Halfway home with the doctor he saw his son coming to meet him. 

“What's the matter with you? Why ain’t you home taking care 
of yore ma?”’ Dan asked. 

““Ma’s dead,” replied the son, “and you'd better go get the 
undertaker.” 

So Dan took the doctor back to town, got the undertaker, and 
took him back to the farm. The undertaker did his fixin’; they 
put the body in the wagon, and started back to town. 
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On the way to town a wheel came off the wagon, and it tipped 
over, spilling all of them into the ditch. 

Old Dan, covered with mud, got up from the ditch, looked at 
his dead wife lying there in the water, and then he burst forth: 

“Gol durn it, this whole damn thing’s been a fizzle from start 
to finish.” 


Frank Webster had been a great tobacco-chewer all his life. 
One day his friends noticed he wasn’t chewing anymore. After 
much urging he told them why. 

“Dang it,” he said, ‘‘a while back I had an orful toothache, and 
it didn’t let up. So I went to Naples to see the dentist. I clim’ 
the stairs to his office and then had to wait a spell before he 
would see me. 

“I set in his front winder, lookin’ out on the main street 
watchin’ the people and horses go by. All of a sudden I happened 
to think that the dentist wasn’t goin to pull that durn tooth with 
that cud of tobaccy in my mouth. So I took it out, let fly, and 
trun it out the winder into the road. 

“Just then a spankin’ team of grays come down the line. One 
of them stumbled on my chaw of tobaccy and fell down. Right 
then and there, when I see my quid was big enough to throw a 
horse, I decided to quit, and I ain’t had a chaw sence.” 


Old Bert Pratt had been idle a long time and felt that he’d 
like to get a job again for a while. 

Bert had done some work around steam boilers in the past, 
and so he went to the city to see if he could get a boiler to take 
care of. When he applied for such a position, he was told he had 
to pass an examination in order to get a license to operate. 

So Bert came back to the hills of Bristol with a book on steam 
boilers and proceeded to study it. It wasn’t long before he brag- 
ged that he “knew the whole durn book forrards and backards.” 
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When the time came, he went to the city and took the exam- 
ination. On his return to his cabin that day, his neighbours asked 
him how he made out and if he got a job. 

“Gol dur it, no,” he sputtered. “I knew all the atiswers, and 
they couldn’t fool me a minute on anything in that there book. 
But when they told me to start operatin’ one of them boilers to 
see how I did it, I got stuck. I worked my fool head off, but I 
couldn’t make the durn thing run.” 


Many years ago two couples went to Cook’s Point, a lovely 
resort on Canandaigua Lake, to spend a month’s vacation. A 
beautiful glen extends from the Point back into the wooded hills, 
and many came from far and wide to wander through it. 

The sides of the glen are a mass of shale and slate, and are 
as high as 200 to 300 feet in places. There are nooks where the 
sun never reaches, and there is a melancholy quiet and gloorn 
there which descends upon the traveler and can’t be thrown off. 

One day the two men and their wives wandered far up the 
glen and then sat down to rest a moment. While they were quietly 
talking, there suddenly floated out upon the air the notes of a 
beautiful song. The voice of a woman sounded pure, sweet, and 
melodious. 

The four were greatly startled but sat quietly until the song 
ended. Then one of the men crept slowly in the direction from 
which the song had come. Suddenly he glanced up the side of the 
glen and was astonished to see the figure of a woman standing 
on a rock about 150 feet from the bottom of the glen. 

She was dressed in black and was extremely beautiful. A wealth 
of coal-black hair hung about her shoulders. Her eyes, dark and 
lustrous, appeared to be staring fixedly at the opposite bank. 
Apparently she had not seen the man creeping towards her, for 
she began again to repeat the notes of her song. It was a sad, 
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pathetic thing, and as she sang the sun’s rays stealing through the 
leaves of the overhanging trees fell upon her hair—a picture one 
never could forget. 

As the man attempted to get closer, a twig snapped. The girl 
looked quickly, then turned and ran along a narrow ledge, and 
disappeared. 

The party returned the next day. They went quietly to the 
spot where they had seen the girl but could find no sign of her. 
For days they revisited the place, but the strange, sweet singer of 
the glen was never seen again. 

The story of the singer became current among the farmers of 
the surrounding countryside. It was thought that there was a 
possible solution to the mystery in the fact that about three 
months before the appearance in the glen a young woman had 
called at a farm home. She was in starving condition and asked 
for food and a night’s lodging. 

She was given her supper and a place to sleep that night. When 
they called her for breakfast the next morning, she did not answer, 
and the good people discovered that the bed had not been used 
and the girl had vanished. 

However, it is said that farmers at times since then have found 
their cellars broken into and many eatables taken. They think 
perhaps it was the strange girl. 

Cottagers near Cook’s Point have also told of a singer who 
floats down the lake late at night in a boat. They say her voice 
is sweet and melodious. And they also tell how they find their 
boats some mornings far from where they had left them the night 
before. Some have even said they saw the print of a woman’s foot 
in the sand on the shore where a boat was left. 

But to this day the mystery of the singer in the glen has 
never been solved. 
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Betsy Page was an enterprising old maid who lived far back in 
the hills in the days before there were many newspapers. About 
once a month she would hitch up the horse, drive to the nearest 
town, and come back with a bundle of newspapers. Every time 
she left her cabin, even to go a short way down the road, she 
would lock it so none of the more inquisitive neighbors could 
get in to snoop around. 

‘One day, Frank Field, who lived next door, saw Betsy go out 
and start down the road. He noticed that she had left her back 
door open. He decided to skip over and take a quick look around 
while he had the chance. 

Betsy evidently realized that she had not locked the cabin, 
for she came back suddenly and surprised Frank. He was standing 
a litthe way from the wall with his back to it, his head down 
between his legs and his long mop of black hair reaching to the 
floor. 

He was trying to read the newspapers which had been tacked 
on the walls upside down. 


Informants: 

The late Mrs. Frank Kent of Bristol: story of John Mason. 

The late James H. Thompson of Bristol Center: story of the little Jones 
girl. Also the tales about Phil Brand and Bert Pratt. 

Mrs. Joseph Panzarella, R.F.D., Naples, N. Y.: story about Dan Pulver and 
the one about Frank Webster. 

The late Fred Stemple, who lived near Cooks, told part of story of Cook’s 
Point. Much comes from an old clipping (about 1900) from the Ontario County 
Times. 

Miss Mary Boswell Heard, a resident of Bristol in summers (Staten Island 
in winters): story of Betsy Page. 
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A JOHN BROWN BALLAD 


By ISRAEL KAPLAN 


OR years I have been seeking a satirical ballad about the 

trial of John Brown, in which, to judge from a fragment 

which drifted down from the Adirondacks, he was coarsely 
lampooned.” So writes Harold W. Thompson in his “Mountain- 
eers” chapter of Body, Boots and Britches. 

Professor Thompson has allies in his search, and I am one 
of them. And I have enlisted the aid of a dozen people and four 
newspapers of the North Country. This short paper is my report 
to date, and a plea to readers of the Quarterly. Can any of you 
supply the missing stanzas? 

Mr. Fred R. Haywood, a jeweler in Potsdam, was told that 
the ballad was ‘“‘a parody song,” that John Brown was called by 
the Indians Asa Mah Waterbee (“spelling only approximated”’), 
and that the song goes by the common name of “Old Ass Water- 
bee Brown.” Considering that Mr. Haywood’s uncle was the only 
person so far known to me by report who knew the entire ballad, 
I should think that these remarks must not be overlooked by any 
serious researcher. It is unfortunate indeed that the elder Mr. 
Haywood felt that the ballad was too coarse for preservation, and 
died without setting it down on paper. Here is what Fred Hay- 
wood remembers of the ballad: 


I 


There was a man came from the West 
And settled in our town, 

The first three letters of his name 

Was Old Ass Waterbee Brown. 
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chorus 
Old Ass Waterbee Brown 
Old Ass Waterbee Brown 
The first three letters of his name 
Was Old Ass Waterbee Brown. 


Il 


The soldiers from the mountain top 

The arsenal did surround, 

And when they came to the back house door 
They bagged Ass Waterbee Brown. 


Mr. E. R. Safford, lumber dealer of Potsdam, gave me four 
stanzas and the tune, as he remembered them from the singing 
of Mr. Fred Haywood’s uncle: 


Very Free—Refrain Slightly Quicker 





transcribed by Francis $. Fox, music department of the 


Potsdam State Teachers College ; 


d = 56-60 
VERSE | 








REFRAIN 
































A JOHN BROWN BALLAD 


I 


There was a man come from the west 
An’ settled in our taown 
The fust three letters of his name 
Was Ol’ Ossawatomie Braown 
Ol’ Ossawatomie Braown 
Ol’ Ossawatomie Braown 
The fust three letters of his name 
Was Ol’ Ossawatomie Braown 


II 


The sodgers from the mounting top 
The arsenal did surraound 
An’ when they come to the back house door 
They faound Ossawatomie Braown 
Ol’ Ossawatomie Braown—etc. 


Ill 


Then ol’ Judge Wise stood up in court 
An’ ca’mly looked araound 
Sezzee where is that son of a ——— 
They call Ossawatomie Braown 

OI’ Ossawatomie Braown—etc. 


IV 


Ol’ John Braown then stood in court 
An’ he ca’mly looked araound 
Sezee Judge Wise you kiss my ——— 
Fer I’m Ossawatomie Braown 

Ol’ Ossawatomie Braown—etc. 


I have questioned many people about the tradition of Copper- 
head or anti-Abolitionist feeling in the Adirondacks in 1859. 
Was John Brown “coarsely lampooned” in the ballad? It is 
difficult to say, and perhaps no guess can be good until we have 
the full text. The reader will note that the first stanza is neutral, 
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the second may be anti-Brown (It’s usually our foes, not our 
friends, who are caught with their pants down.), and the third 
and fourth divide the honors evenly. Judge Wise, by the way, I 
take to be the governor of Virginia, who asserted, after examin- 
ing Brown, that he was sane, and would have to pay the penalty 
demanded by his conviction. Any student of balladry knows how 
easy it would be, by transference, for Governor Wise to become 
Ol’ Judge Wise. 

A last word to the prospective researcher: Mr. Safford thinks 
that the missing stanzas tell of the execution, and the burial at 
North Elba. 

To those who are interested, I recommend a visit to John 
Brown’s grave, a few minutes’ drive from Lake Placid. It is the 
most uncommercialized American shrine I know. On May 9, 
which is John Brown’s birthday, the sweet apple tree over his 
grave will be in blossom, and people from many parts of the 
United States will be there to pay tribute to the man who tried 
to free the slaves ‘“‘by the authority of Almighty God.” # 


























THE VANISHING 
HITCH-HIKER AGAIN 


By MILDRED R. LARSON 


IMILAR or even identical tales are told in widely sepa- 

rated localities. This the students of the Spring 1952 folk- 

lore class of State University Teachers College at Oswego 
knew but their own classmates’ research into tales told in their 
communities provided a personal proof. 

When Mrs. Ralph Langebartel reported about the ghostly 
hitch-hiker of her home town, Kenmore, two other members of 
the class immediately remarked that their towns had such a 
character too. Mrs. Paul Goodwin gave a Rochester version, 
differing in some details. Mr. Robert Crawford’s account of the 
occurrence in Binghamton practically duplicated the Rochester 
story. 

Here in the words of Anna Langebartel is part of the folklore 
of Kenmore, New York. 

“It was shortly before graduation day in Kenmore. The week 
had been one of rather frantic activity. Practically everyone in 
the senior class had been busy with a round of parties. One of 
the most popular members of the graduation class was Caroline, 
a gay, vivacious, and friendly girl. 

“The night before graduation, a dance was held by one of the 
school clubs. A group of the students who had attended the dance 
decided to drive out to the edge of town for a milkshake and 
hamburger before returning home. Unfortunately they were 
involved in an accident and Caroline was killed instantly. 
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‘She was buried in a large cemetery on the outskirts of town, 
on an extremely lonely stretch of highway. There is an equally 
large cemetery on the other side of the highway. 

‘Two or three weeks after Caroline’s death, an elderly couple 
driving past the cemetery late one evening noticed a young giri 
standing under the street light. The night was cool, and the girl 
was dressed in a light summer dress, They stopped to pick her 
up, and she told them her address. 

“As they neared the address she had given them, the girl 
suddenly disappeared from the back seat of their two-door sedan. 
The elderly couple proceeded to the address the girl had given 
them. Upon talking to the people who lived there, they discovered 
that the description of the girl fitted their daughter Caroline, who 
had been killed in the auto accident the month before. 

“This incident recurred several times in the next few months, 
the girl always disappearing shortly before the car reached her 
home.” 

The variation of this tale told by Lois Goodwin follows: 

“This story was told around Rochester, New York, about fif- 
teen years ago. I heard it from several sources; it varied only in 
the street address given. 

“An elderly woman, dressed in black, would be seen along 
the side of the street near the cemeteries on Lake Avenue, 
apparently wanting a ride. After she had been picked up she 
would tell the driver she wanted to be taken to a certain address 
in Rochester. 

“The lady would carry on a conversation until they were 
within a block or two of the place. When the address had been 
reached, and the driver turned to tell her so, the lady had dis- 
appeared. 

“This episode, supposedly, happened several times to differ- 
ent people, but it was basically the same type of experience each 
time.” < 











UNCLE BILL HALLOCK’S YARN 


COMMUNICATED BY NATHANIEL R. HOWELL 


Editor’s Note: This is from a clipping from the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, about 
1900. Although we do not ordinarily reprint clippings, I have made an exception 
in this case in order to give our readers an example of Long Island's tall tales a 
half-century ago. 


UOGUE, L. I., Sept. 1—A generation ago, when the 
box tree post office was in use here, travelers were wont 
to while away an hour between stages by listening to 
Uncle Bill Hallock. One of his stories ran this way: 

“No, there ain’t no ’skeeters here now; there used to be 
‘skeeters, but arter we got tu puttin’ ‘em on the farm for manure 
we used ’em all up. One summer I was kinder short of manure 
for turnips and I hitched up the ox cart, loaded up the old flint- 
lock and druv down tu the beach. When I got thar I backed the 
cart under a beach plum bush—beach plum bushes used to grow 
taller than they du now—and fired the old flintlock. Talk about 
skeeters; I jest slaughtered ‘em; the cart was full and I had tu 
shovel ’em away from the wheels before them blamed oxen could 
start the load. 

“I druv hum and spread the dead ’skeeters onter the turnip 
patch and then I made tu more trips tu the beach and got tu 
more load of the ‘skeeters, and put ‘em on the patch. Well, i 
sowed the seed and yu could see them turnips grow if yu’d been 
thar. I use’t watch ‘em grow, an’ I seen ’em grow an inch a 
minute by the watch. By the first of September they was six feet 
high an’ still growin’. 
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“One dark, foggy night long toward the last of September my 
oxen got out of the yard an’ I couldn't find ’em. I didn’t think 
of huntin’ for ’em in them turnips, but I spent a week huntin’ 
for "em on Quogue plains. 

“I druv up tu Moriches and got Captain Smith tu lend me 
his deer hounds tu hunt with and blamed if them hounds didn’t 
find them oxen in them turnips an’ run ’em all day long without 
ever driven’ the oxen out. The turnips was so high that I couldn’t 
see the oxen and only knew they was in thar by the barkin’ of the 
dogs. 

“That night there cum on a reg’lur old-fashioned southeaster. 
It was one of the hardest blows I ever see—I think like a’nough 
yu've heard uv it—we used to call it the September gale. Well, 
that gale blowed every darn leaf off of them turnips and the 
next day I started them hounds again. Well, I could jist see the 
top of them darned oxens horns over the top of them turnips and 
made out to find ’em then. 

“How big was the turnips, did you ask? Well, I couldn't 
measure them because they was bigger than my bushel corn 
basket and I had tu cut ‘em up in the patch before I could 
handle 'em. No, we don’t have no ’skeeters to ’mount to nothin’ 
nowadays.” # 











FOLKLORE IN THE SCHOOLS: 


ADDITIONAL LIST OF THESES, ALBANY AND CORNELL 


By THE EDITOR 


N THE Autumn issue for 1952, pages 230-232, in the article 
entitled “Theses on Folklore, Albany State College and Cor- 
nel] University,” we stated that supplementary lists would 
appear later. As we suspected, even the lists for two institutions 
were incomplete. The following items probably complete the 
story for Albany and Cornell, but we are hopeful that other in- 
stitutions will furnish material for a second supplement. All of 
the Albany theses whose titles follow are for the Master’s degree. 


ALBANY 


Barron, Robert E. Folk-lore and Folk-ways of Saratoga. 1940. 
88 pp. 
Crumb, Frederick W. Tom Quick, Hero of the Delaware. 1935. 
49 pp. Published in 1936 as a book entitled Tom Quick, Earl 
American. The author is now President of the Potsdam State Col- 
lege. 
M. Marjorie. Irish Songs and Ballads in New York State. 
1938. 80 pp. 

[Correction] The Maloney thesis of 1939 should have been 
listed under Cornell, not Albany. 

Mercier, Yvette. The French-Canadian Habitant of the Province 
of Quebec, His Folk-life and Folk-lore. 1937. 52 pp. 

Rogers, W. Stuart. American Memories of Irish Folklore. 1938. 
79 pp. See the late Mr. Rogers’ “Irish Lore Collected in Schenectady” 
in NYFQ for Spring, 1952, pp. 20-30. 
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Underwood, Agnes Nolan. The Literary History of the American 
Hymn (1620-1870). Pages 22-38 deal with white spirituals, gospel 
hymns, and camp-meeting songs. 1935. 60 pp. 

Warren, Helen Frances. Study of the Folk-Literature of Nash 
County, North Carolina. 1934. 56 pp. 

Wilde, Charles F. Ghost Legends of the Hudson Valley. 1937. 


77 pp. 
CORNELL 


Oster, Harry. Whittier and Folklore. Master’s thesis. 1950. 100 pp. 
Williams, Arthur Robert. The Irishman in American Humor: 
from 1647 to the Present. Chapter VI is entitled ““The American Irish- 
man in Our Folk-Humor.” Ph.D. thesis. 1949. 442 pp. a 


ARCHIVES. THE PORTER NORTH- 
COUNTRY COLLECTION OF 
LORE AND BALLADS 


By MRS. MARJORIE L. PORTER 


Editor’s Note: Several years have passed since we had the pleasure of 
announcing an important new archive of folklore in New York State. Mrs. 
Porter, an indefatigable collector, has consented to furnish the following descrip- 
tion, and we hope to publish later an article about some of the ballads in the 
collection which is housed at her home, 100 Rugar Street in Plattsburgh. The 
Collection is sponsored by the history departments of Clinton and Essex counties. 


HE material, gathered over a period of about 12 years, 
is filed under such headings as stories of Joe Call, the 
Lewis giant; of Lorenzo Dow, early itinerant preacher; 
of the Lake Champlain sea serpent; of famous guides, hunters, 
trappers, stage drivers, hotel keepers, surveyors, boatmen, etc. 
Tall tales are included in the collection as well as old beliefs, 
sayings, place names, folk medicines, and data on early industries. 
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The ballads are British (“Child”) ballads, Irish and French 
ballads, songs of the lumber camps and the iron mines, as well 
as verses memorializing incidents in the early history of the North 
Country, such as ‘“‘Allen’s Bear Fight Up In Keene,” the Chroni- 
cles of Black Brook, ““The Chateaugay Thaw,” the tale of Alex- 
ander Larabee, and “Poet” Ray’s effusions— a true “‘back to the 
soil” collection inasmuch as it has been made possible through 
the generous contributions of ‘‘our folks.” These men and women, 
several of whom have sung 100 songs each, are telling the story 
of the North Country, each in his own way and from his own 
experience, for recording, that their grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren may benefit. 

Among the people whose ballads are in the Porter collection, 
Mrs. Lily Delorme of Cadyville on the Saranac river, “Grandma 
Delorme,” was the first to share her rich treasure of song. A men- 
tal picture of this slight, pioneer woman, as she sat rocking, in- 
terspersing singing with comments on her girlhood days and the 
times of her forbears, is a pleasant one. It was the spirit of her 
Revolutionary-soldier-grandfather which possessed her as she 
heard the news of the Pearl Harbor disaster in December, 
1941, and it was the fervor of those to whom freedom is dear 
which impelled her to exclaim, aged 76, “Oh, if I could only help 
some way!” She could sing no more that day—“The Unquiet 
Grave,” “Earl Brand,” “The Three Crows,” “John of Hazel- 
green,” ‘Barbara Allen,” ““The Famous Wedding,” and dozens of 
other favorite ballads passed on to her by her mother, her uncle, 
her grandfather and others, all York state pioneers, had to wait 
till she had regained her customary serenity. Now, she has been 
gathered to her fathers—perhaps has joined her aged grandfather, 
Gideon Baker, with whom, as a child, she so often picked blue- 
berries on Adirondack ledges and whose know-how in the turn- 
ing out of “essence of smoke” she admired to share. 
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Still present, too, is the spirit of that sweet old man, “Yankee”’ 
John Galusha, who at the age of 91 was eager to sing—and sing 
again—that his repertoire of ballads might be enjoyed by others, 
and lest he reproach himself he had failed to give his best. He 
lies beside his wife, his companion of over half a century, in the 
remote, wind-swept Irishtown burying ground, Minerva (Essex 
county), close by the woods and waters he knew and loved so 
well. When Yankee sang “The Dying Sergeant,” one saw ragged 
ranks of Revolutionary soldiers marching-marching—fife and 
drum calling—the brave flag of the Colonies flying! 

Grandma Fifield, descendent of Vermont Chittendents; Peter 
Wells, descendant of French-Canadian habitants; Amos Blood, 
stone mason supreme, father of 14 and grandson of a Yankee who 
was with Ethan Allen at the taking of Fort Ticonderoga; Pete 
Parrott of Redford, home of Redford glass, whose singing talent 
is shared by his son and daughter, as Grandma Delorme’s treasure 
is possessed by her son and daughter; Johnny Sausville, gentle, 
brown-eyed fiddler, whose love of music comes out in haunting 
ballads of his own composition—all North Country music makers, 
as their friends and neighbors are history makers. “Philly” Fitz- 
patrick of the Patent, gifted Irish yarner of the soft voice and 
far-off gaze, one generation beyond his renowned wrestling rela- 
tives; Abram Kilburne, a mine of entertaining data, chuckling at 
some of his recollections; Eugene Washburn, last of his line in the 
Ausable valley; Will Robinson, 92-year-old son of a gunsmith of 
parts and owner of the Robinson patent on a rifle in 1874; Jim 
Farrell, pink-cheeked, white-haired and smiling at the age of 99, 
who reminds one he is “giving some good stuff’ as he tells of 
iron mining, charcoal making and river driving in the Adiron- 
dacks—way back when— 

Here truly, are our folks, and here in this collection, they 
live and will live—on. & 
































G. L LORE: LORE OF THE 
FIFTEENTH AIR FORCE 


By EDWIN E. KOCH 


Editor’s Note: Edwin Koch was trained at Atlantic City, N. J., Transylvania 
College, San Antonio, Sioux Falls, Yuma, and Westover Field, (Mass.) —from 
April, 1943 to December, 1944, when he was sent overseas and assigned to the 
830th Heavy Bomb Squadron, 485th Heavy Bomb Group, 55th Wing of the 
15th Air Force. He flew with this group until April, 1945, acquiring 240 hours 
of combat in the air. Then he was sent to the 464th Bomb Group, 783rd Squad- 
ron; he returned to the U. S. in June, 1945, served as an instructor at Lincoln 
Army Air Field and at Drew Field (Tampa), and was discharged at Madison 
(Wisconsin) in September, 1945. His duties in combat were to operate a radio 
set, in touch with ground stations; fire a machine gun when attacked; operate 
a panther radar set; serve as First-aid technician; and, on two occasions, to serve 
as bombardier substitute. 

The editor regrets the necessity of cutting an article of 32 pages, including 
a section on Air Corps slang. 


T HAS often been said that fliers are a very superstitious 

group of men. As a veteran of combat flights with the Fif- 

teenth Air Force I can testify to the truth of this statement. 
At least, the members of my own group in the Fifteenth were 
superstitious, and I have no reason to think that members of the 
other groups weren't. 

On the following pages I have put down eight of the “‘super- 
stitions” that we of the 485th Heavy Bomb Group believed in. 
Two of these might not be properly termed superstitions, having 
to do with religion, but I have included them for what they are 
worth. 


We considered it extremely bad luck to volunteer for a com- 
bat mission when one didn’t have to go. According to us, those 
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who did so usually went down or were killed or badly hurt dur- 
ing ihe course of the flight. 

I didn’t believe this when I first got to the group, and being 
extremely anxious to get into combat, volunteered for my first 
mission. 

We got to the target—Augsburg, Germany—without any 
trouble, but received a direct hit by flak over the target. Number 
three engine was shot out of the wing, we were set on fire, and 
the control lines were badly damaged. We got back to base alone 
and crippled, about three hours after the other ships had re- 
turned, and “set down” without further mishap. From then on 
I believed in this superstition! 


Almost all fliers carried lucky pieces. To fly in combat with- 
out one’s charm was a sure way to get marked MIA or KIA 
(Missing or Killed in Action). One pilot carried his daughter's 
baby booties, a gunner carried his girl’s scarf, my best friend 
carried my high school class ring on his dog-tag chain, and I car- 
ried his pocket-knife. 


Members of my crew and other crews always picked up a 
pebble from the hard stand where their ship was parked. Upon 
returning that evening, the pebble was always replaced. Failure 
to do this was a sign that one didn’t expect to get back. 


For security reasons we were forbidden to carry any personal 
papers or wallets with us. In order to insure a safe return from a 
combat flight, one always left one’s wallet with one’s best friend, 
under the assumption that one would get back to reclaim it that 
evening. 
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Every squadron had a jinx aircraft. This is a plane that seems 
to get into trouble on every mission. Ours was Nudist Kay IV. 
All Nudist Kays preceding her had been jinxed, and had killed 
their crews. Nudist Kay IV was the ship that I flew in on my first 
mission when we almost were shot down. On the last mission of 
the war to Linz, Austria, she blew up over the target, killing all 
ten of her crew. 


All squadrons have aircraft that seem to draw flak as a magnet 
draws iron filings. If there is only one burst of flak fired by the 
enemy, that ship is surely the one to receive it. We flew next to 
the Flak Magnet of our squadron on one mission. Two bursts 
were fired at the formation, both hitting this aircraft, and also 
putting close to 100 holes in our ship! The magnet ship didn’t 
go down, but got back to base safely. Crews didn’t like to fly in 
her, for obvious reasons. 


It was customary for our chaplain to say a prayer for combat 
crews flying on a mission before they left the briefing room. This 
was a great consolation to us. One morning the chaplain didn’t 
show up, and close to 100 men refused to leave the room until he 
had been found, and had said his customary prayers for the men. 
The chaplain got there, said his prayers, and we left—several 
minutes late on the mission! 


One of our bombardiers was an ordained minister who had 
left the ministry to join the Air Corps. I flew with his crew sev- 
eral times, and each time, about five minutes before we hit the 
target, and got into the flak zone, he would say a prayer for the 
ship, her crew, and the success of the mission. After “Bombs 
Away” he would give another prayer of thanks for our safe trip 
through the danger zone. 
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This idea spread to the other aircraft in the group, and ! 
soon found myself acting as the “chaplain” on my crew. This 
seemed to quiet the nervous crews, and to give them confidence 
and courage for the job that they had to do. 


SONGS 


All Air Force men are taught to sing while marching. This 
practice is encouraged for two reasons: it keeps up the morale 
of the men, and it helps to keep them in step. 

In basic training we sang such songs as “Roll Out the Bar- 
rel,” “I’ve Got Sixpence,” “Wait ’Til the Sun Shines, Nellie,” 
and others. These songs were in general use at all Air Force bases 
and stations throughout the United States. It was only after I 
was assigned to the Fifteenth Air Force that I learned special 
songs. These were about the Fifteenth, and had special meanings 
only to our men. These songs were sung at almost any time, but 
especially while drinking beer in the NCO Clubs, or while sit- 
ting around the makeshift stoves that were in all tents on Fifteenth 
Air Force airfields. 

I have put down several of these songs that we of the Fifteenth 
used to sing. Some have no special tune—that is, not one that is 
popularly known. In the case of these songs, one learned the tune 
by hearing them sung. The other songs have “known tunes’ to 
them, and I have indicated what this tune is. I have also tried to 
tell something about each song in a little foreword which pre- 
cedes each one. 

The following song, composed in honor of the bomber most 
used by the Fifteenth Air Force—the Liberator, or B-24—origi- 
nated, so I am told, in the rest camp at the Isle of Capri, which 
lies off the coast of southern Italy. All airmen of the Fifteenth 
were sent to this camp periodically in order to rest from their 
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missions. Bomber crews sang this song in the bars and clubs of 
this famous island. Because I am unable to write music, it is 
impossible for me to set down the tune. The melody of this song 
is passed on merely by being sung and learned by others. 


Fours, Fours, B-24’s 


When the Army first called us to go off to war, 
They said not one word ’bout the B-24; 

But being young lads, we rushed out to enlist, 
To get in the Air Corps we so did insist. 


Chorus: Fours, fours, B-24’s: They sent us to war in a 


B-24. 


For years we were training, we knew not what for. 
We all ended up in a B-24. 

Some said it would fly, and some said it would not, 
Till up in the air like a big bird we shot. 


In training we drank till we fell on the floor, 

Then found someone’s bottle and called out for more; 
Then one day they told us our training was o’er 

And loaded us on to a B-24. 


Now on the way over we had drinks galore, 
At each place we stopped we signed a 104.1 
In Tunis we walked on the rooftops by night 
And woke in the Casbah by dawn’s early light. 


Now old —————— 2 gets up and tells us: 
“There’s no need to worry, why make such a fuss? 
The fighters won’t hit you, you'll not get shot.” 
But our gunners are tired and the barrels are hot. 


We turned on the engine, we turned on the switch, 

But something was missing, ‘twas cold as a bitch. 

The heaters they work by the books we are told; 

We don’t doubt the books, but we’re so doggone cold.’ 
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Oh mother, dear mother, it’s sad to relate 

Your poor boy has met such a horrible fate: 

He flew through the flak so brave and so bold, 

He lived through the flak, but he died of the cold. 


1 This is the 104th Article of War. It prescribes company punishment (KP, 
etc) for minor offenses. Drunkenness is meant in this case. 

2 Any name can be filled in here. Usually one of the crew members inserts 
his buddy’s name in order to kid him. The name of an intelligence officer 
who often makes errors in briefing the combat crews may also be used. 

3A big joke among flight crews is that the heaters of a B-24 never work, thus 
leaving the aircraft very cold at altitude. Heated suits are worn to keep the crew 
warm. 


The origin of this next song, sung to the tune of “As Time 
Goes By”, is not known to me. I first heard it at Capri, and it is 
entirely possible that it was composed there. This song complains 
of the high casualty rate among bomb crews of the Fifteenth, and 
takes a friendly poke at our rivals—the Eighth Air Force, which 
was stationed in England. They got most of the write-ups in the 
papers at home, while we of the Fifteenth got very little pub- 
licity. 

As Flak Goes By 
You must remember this: 
The flak can’t always miss, 
Somebody's got to die; 


The odds are always too damn high 
As flak goes by. 


And when the fighters come, 

You hope you're not the one 

To tumble from the sky; 

The odds are always too damn high 
As flak goes by. 


One-Tens and Two-Tens! knocking at your gate, 
Sky filled with fighters, got to kill that rate, 
Bombs don’t go ’way, salvo don’t be late,? 

The target’s passing by. 
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It’s still the same old story, 

The Eighth gets all the glory, 

And still someone must die; 

The odds are always too damn high 
As flak goes by. 


1This applies to two German fighter aircraft: the ME 110, and the ME 
210. These were the fighters that most often attacked us while we were on a 
mission. 

2 If the bombs don’t leave the racks when toggled by the bombardier—usually 
due to ice forming on the shackles in the extreme cold (60 below) —the bombardier 
hits a special release lever, known as the Salvo Bar, which drops all bombs at 
the same instant. Since bombs must hit the target, the importance of getting 
them away is obvious. A several seconds’ delay may result in the bombs striking 
several miles beyond the target. 


The next little ditty also originated on Capri. Sung to the 
tune of the “Bombardier’s Song”, it pokes fun at both the pilot 
and the bombardier. It employs some slang terms that were used 
by us, and which are explained in the footnotes. As far as I know, 
this song has no special title. 


While I'm there in the air with my head up and locked! 
On my way back from Rome; 
And the weather’s so thick that I can’t see the stick, 
And my instrument card’s at home;? 
And the bombardier didn’t even come near 
As he dropped his bombs on the target so clear! 
Oh my back, I see flak! Will I ever get back? 
Fifteenth Air Force, what now? 
(I’m calling Big Fence.*) Fifteenth Air Force, what now? 
1 This expression means one is absolutely stupid, and that one doesn’t know 
what he is doing. 
2A pilot, in order to be qualified to fly on instruments alone (blind flying) , 


must pass an examination. A card is issued upon passing this exam. As used 
in this song, it means that the pilot, though he can fly on instruments, is not 
good at it. 

3In the event of a crash landing at sea, the Fifteenth Air Force maintained 
air-sea rescue units and direction-finding stations. Their radio-call name, in the 
event of emergency, was Big Fence. 
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I do not know where this next song originated, and, unfor- 
tunately, I know only two verses of it. All of our targets were 
reached by flying across the Adriatic, over the Alps, and into 
southern Germany and Austria. This song tells about one mis- 
sion, and what happened to the crew when they were shot down. 
This is another one of those songs whose tune is passed down by 
word of mouth, as it were. 


In a Prison Camp 


Across the Adriatic, through spacious skies of blue, 

There came one thousand bombers, with airmen tried and true. 
We headed for the Balkans, and straight for Bucharest; 

But when we hit “flak alley,”! the gunners did the rest. 


Chorus: But we all landed safely, with parachutes galore, 
And now we're in a prison camp, a sweating out the 
war.? 


A train pulled into Bucharest one bright and sunny day, 

And as we passed through the station we could hear the 
people say: 

You murderers, you gangsters, you bombed our city fair, 

You just knocked out our marshalling yard,’ which is beyond 
repair.” 


Chorus 


1 Bucharest was reached through a pass in the Alps which was heavily defended 
by anti-aircraft guns. This expression is applied to any area so defended through 
which attacking aircraft must pass in order to reach their objective. 

2 This is a slang expression which means to wait in an anxious manner. 

3A marshalling yard is the expression used by the Air Force to denote a 
freight yard on a railroad. Damage to these yards would of course deal the enemy 
a heavy blow by tying up their rail operations. 


This next song, sung to the tune of “Three Blind Mice,” 
originated, as far as I know, on the air field of the 485th Heavy 
Bomb Group. This was my outfit, incidentally. 

After a crew has been briefed for a mission, they go out and 
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get their aircraft ready for the flight. They then await orders to 
start engines, taxi out, and take off. If, for any reason, the mission 
is called off, the control tower fires a Red-Red flare from a flare 
pistol. This flare looks like two balls of red fire which arch out 
into the air, looking very much like the petals on a flower. When 
this flare is fired, all combat crews scheduled to go on the mission 
are released from further duties for the day. Most of us went back 
to bed, as the song indicates. 


Two Red Flares 
Two red flares, Two red flares, 
See how they shine, See how they shine, 
They shoot them out of the tower, 
They blossom out like a flower, 
You're back in your sack in an hour, 
With two red flares. 


ANECDOTES 


Every organization has anecdotes about itself and about its 
members. The Fifteenth Air Force was no exception. On the fol- 
lowing pages I have set down two anecdotes concerned with my 
own group. The anecdote which I have entitled “Everything But 
the Kitchen Sink” was published in the Fifteenth Air Force news- 
paper Sortie in 1945. The story entitled “The Crew Chief's Hut” 
was known only in my group, the 485th. 

The Crew Chief's Hut 

Every aircraft has two crews permanently assigned to it. One 
is the combat crew which flies the ship in combat, and the other 
is a ground crew composed of mechanics, armorers, ordnance men, 
and other technicians.. It is their duty to keep the aircraft in 
tiptop shape for combat flights. This crew is usually headed by a 
Master Sergeant who is known as the Crew Chief, and the air- 
craft is “his baby”. He is as fussy about its condition as a mother 
hen is over her brood. 
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My crew had a top-notch ground crew. The Crew Chief was 
a rather elderly man who had been in the service for almost thirty 
years, and who knew aircraft backwards and forwards. Rather 
than live in the regular tent area—which was about two miles from 
the flight line—he decided to build himself a little hut next to 
our plane, in order that he could be near it all of the time. 

He was aided in this project by the other men on his crew, 
and in a short time he was the proud owner of a little Tufa brick 
(a sort of Italian sandstone) house. It had a living room, sitting 
room and kitchen combination, and a bedroom. In back of the 
hut was a storehouse for bomb fuses, fins, ammunition, and spare 
parts. He borrowed a truck to get his gear from his old living 
quarters, but while he was gone, the villain entered upon the 
scene. 

All ground crews of one squadron are supervised by the 
Squadron Engineering Officer. This officer usually knows all 
about aircraft, their engines, and their equipment. It is his duty 
to see that the ground crews perform their jobs correctly. 

The Engineering Officer of my squadron—the 830th Heavy 
Bomb Squadron—was generally disliked by everyone who ever 
came into contact with him. His commission had gone to his head, 
and he made life miserable for all concerned. It was rumored 
that he wore his insigna of rank on his pajamas and underwear, 
but that is neither here nor there. 

When our Crew Chief returned to his new living quarters he 
was astounded to see a sign upon the door which read: PROP- 
ERTY OF ENGINEERING OFFICER, 830th BOMB SQUAD- 
RON. KEEP OUT. THIS MEANS YOU! The Crew Chief 
knocked upon the door, and when the officer answered, explained 
that he had built the hut for himself and wanted to move in. The 
officer replied that he liked the hut and its location, and that he 
intended to keep it for himself. As for the Crew Chief—well, he 
could find another place to stay. 
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Word of this soon got back to the squadron’s tent area, and 
feeling ran rather high against the officer in question. Nothing 
happened for a day or so, but then things began to pop. 

A guard, out on the line, thought he saw strange figures mov- 
ing about inside the disputed hut, and fired his submachine gun 
through the window. No one was hurt, but the officer got a good 
scare. Two nights later the officer was again fired on by a nervous 
guard when he failed to give the correct password. The guard was 
evidently a poor shot, for the officer remained unhurt, and still 
in possession of the hut. 

One night after this incident, my crew was sitting around our 
stove when our Crew Chief came in. He said he had an idea as 
to how to get the officer out of the hut. He explained it carefully 
to us, and we, laughing, agreed to help him. 

At three o'clock the next morning, the ground crew started 
to load bombs onto our ship in preparation for the day’s mission. 
The men went into the store-room in back of the hut occupied 
by the Engineering Officer, and started to talk in very loud voices. 
Then they let on that they were throwing cases of bomb fuses 
around the room. These fuses are highly explosive, and must be 
handled with care. What the boys were actually doing was throw- 
ing empty wooden boxes against the wall. They knew the officer 
was still in bed, and that he could hear everything that was 
going on. After clattering aroun, and making as much noise as 
they could for about half an hour, they finished readying the 
ship, and then decided to have some target practice with their 
automatic pistols. Just by coincidence, some of the shots went 
wild, and the bullets went through the hut’s roof, dropping plas- 
ter upon the bed within. 

At five o'clock, my crew and I arrived. After checking over 
the ship, we got in and started up our engines to warm them up. 
We swung the tail of our ship around until the hut lay directly 
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behind us, and then opened up our engines to their full capacity. 
Now the B-24 has 4,800 horsepower to its name, and it isn’t sur- 
prising that the windows on the hut were blown in, and that the 
door was blown down. Wooden boxes lying near the hut were 
picked up by the force of the slipstream and were hurled against 
the walls of the hut! Our engines were soon warm, and we taxied 
out and took off on the days mission. 

When we returned that evening, we found our Crew Chief 
snugly ensconced in his hut. He told us that about an hour after 
we had taken off, the Engineering Officer piled his gear into a 
truck and left for his former quarters. Our little campaign to 
regain the Crew Chief's Hut had been successful. 


“Everything But the Kitchen Sink” 


Many of the press releases concerning the Fifteenth Air Force 
which were published in the United States during the recent war 
contained the statement that “the Fifteenth Air Force dropped 
everything but the kitchen sink upon a target recently attacked.” 
This expression soon began to annoy General Twining’s head- 
quarters, and something had to be done about it. 

Accordingly, men searched all over southern Italy for an old 
kitchen sink. They finally found one, and brought it back to 
headquarters in triumph. It was autographed by almost everyone 
there, and then was taken out td the air field. 

One of the aircraft ' had special bomb-shackles fitted, and the 
sink was slung in them, in place of the usual bomb load. Then, 
on the next mission, a bombardier had the honor of dropping 
a kitchen sink upon the enemy, thus making the statement about 
“everything but the kitchen sink” a thing of the past. 

1At the time it was rumored that General Twining, head of the Fifteenth 


Air Force, piloted this plane himself when the sink was dropped. The general 
is now (1953) Vice Chief of Staff for USAF in Washington, D. C. # 
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By B. A. BOTKIN ann WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


READING AND WRITING 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC REGIONALISM AND FOLKLORE. Is there 
“a genuine Middle Atlantic folklore on a regional level?” asks David 
Ellis, of Hamilton College, in a recent letter. “In other words, do we 
have folk heroes or types in New York as unmistakable as the Western 
boomer or badman, the Yankee farmer, the Southern gentleman, etc.?” 
Before you can have a regional folklore (that is, a body of lore not 
simply found in but expressive or characteristic of the region), you 
must, of course, have a well-defined region (or subregion) and a 
distinct sense of the region (or “regionality’”) if not a self-conscious 
movement for expressing or exploiting the region (regionalism). As 
Mr. Ellis ( who is writing a history of New York state) goes on to 
explain, he doubts seriously whether the Middle Atlantic states con- 
stitute a true region or possess a true regionality—except in a negative 
sense. That is, the Middle Atlantic states may be simply “what was 
left after the geographers and historians subtracted the South, the 
Middle West, and New England.” And, by the same token, the Middle 
Atlantic regionality is “a kind of negative regionality whereby we 
know that we are not New Englanders, Southerners, Westerners, etc.” 

Since I have already asked Mr. Ellis to write an article for the 
QUARTERLY, expanding and documenting his thesis, I do not intend to 
steal his thunder here. But since I gather that he is more interested 
in finding out what the rest of us think than in becoming a con- 
tributor, I take the liberty of extending his remarks, in the hope of 
stirring up discussion, pro and con. 

In support of his thesis, Mr. Ellis offers the following arguments: 
First: “This region is highly representative of national characteristics. 
Its population has always been cosmopolitan; its economy diversified; 
and it has led in urbanization.” Second: “I think it significant that 
we have never had a historical or literary journal catering to our 
regional peculiarities. (Do we have any?) We do have state journals 
but they stick close to home.” Third: “Even the novelists have written 
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sparingly of this region in comparison with the South, the Middle 
West, and New England. When they do write, they tend to deal with 
localities, racial [ethnic] groups such as the Pennsylvania Dutch, and 
social classes (Wharton’s squirearchy in the Hudson Valley).” Fourth: 
“Of course there is much folklore in Pennsylvania and New York, but 
is it not local, occupational, racial [ethnic], etc.?” With the possible 
exception, he admits, of New York City, which, however, he believes 
belongs “to nation more than the state. In fact, I would hazard the 
thesis that much of what we call ‘upstate mentality’ is a kind of 
reaction to the metropolis (foreign, wet, Democratic, Catholic, etc.).” 

I am inclined to agree with Mr. Ellis, with perhaps this modifica- 
tion—that the Middle Atlantic region, or the Northeast (to which it 
belongs, with New England and parts of Maryland and Virginia, 
according to Odum and Moore’s American Regionalism), may be 
designated not as completely lacking in regional and folk types and 
stereotypes but (quoting Odum and Moore, p. 519) as the “least 
‘regional’ and ‘sectional’ of all the great areas.” And this because of its 
cultural pluralism, consisting not only in its cosmopolitan metro- 
politanism (as distinct from the native provincialism of the regions) 
but also in the fact that it draws upon and dominates the culture of 
other regions as a kind of trans-national super-region. I suspect, too, 
that there are more Middle Atlantic regionalism and regional folklore 
beneath the surface than meets the eye, these being harder to see on 
account of the complicated overlay of modern urban and industrial 
society. A case in point is the fine report on the Corning Conference 
on “Living in Industrial Civilization,” held at the Corning Glass 
Works, May 17-19, 1951, under the sponsorship of the latter and the 
American Council of Learned Societies. As one may read in the report, 
Creating an Industrial Civilization (Harper), there is much on relating 
industry to the community but nothing on the region, and much on 
human values but nothing on “folk.” 


THE TYPICAL TEXAN. What Mr. Ellis may be looking for in 
New York is something like The Typical Texan, as he appears in 
Joseph Leach’s excellent book of that title (Southern Methodist 
University)— namely, a regional myth, folk character, and heroic 
symbol all rolled into one. But the surprising thing is that the typical 
Texan is also the product of a kind of “negative” or inverse regional- 
ity, being the creation of non-Texans and of Texans who have tried 
to live up to their reputation as “half wild, half worthy”’—our old 
backwoods and frontier friend, the half-horse, half-alligator ring-tailed 
roarer and “gamecock of the wilderness.” The typical Texan is a 
many-sided figure, and you will find a good deal of folklore and folk 
humor here from peddlers to six-gun men, brags to gags, and boasting 
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to boosting. Although much of this is familiar to readers of Constance 
Rourke, Walter Blair, Thomas D. Clark (The Rampaging Frontier), 
and Mody C. Boatright (Folk Laughter on the American Frontier), 
there is much new material—all presented in a new light, in a highly 
readable prose, and brought up to date. 

One typical Texan that Mr. Leach missed turned up in yesterday’s 
newspaper, in a United Press dispatch from Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
dated January 13. It seems that two airmen at Warren Air Force Base, 
William A. Chadwick of Dallas and Harvey Gordon of Queens, New 
York City, got into a “friendly argument” over the “relative merits of 
New York state and Texas. Suddenly, he [Chadwick] said, the argu- 
ment became heated and they started fighting. After they had 
exchanged a few blows, Airman Gordon fell backward on the side- 
walk. Chadwick said he and his three buddies put Airman Gordon in 
a car and took him to the base hospital, but he was dead on arrival. 
No charges have yet been placed against Chadwick.” The only thing 
wrong with the story is that Gordon was from Queens and not 
Brooklyn. 


LAST OF THE FRONTIER DEMIGODS. The backwoods boaster 
and liar turns up again in another book of the quarter—Paul Bunyan, 
Last of the Frontier Demigods, (University of Pennsylvania Press for 
Temple University Publications) by Daniel G. Hoffman, formerly of 
Temple and now of Columbia and a contributor to this QUARTERLY. 
At Rutgers Dan used to teach a course in mass communication and 
popular literature; and for a number of years his articles on myth 
and folklore in literature have been appearing in the quarterlies. In 
this study in folk, popular, and literary myth-making concerned with 
a single hero (rewritten from his Columbia Master’s thesis), he has 
written the most complete study to date of the Bunyan saga (its 
history, cultural setting, sources, parallels, characters, traits, themes, 
motifs, and styles, replete with notes, bibliography motif-index and 
name and subject index). Not content with this he has tackled a tough 
assignment in folklore history and criticism; namely, the untangling 
of what he calls the “commerical facsimile of a folk object” from 
the “real thing,” the Paul Bunyan of the popularizers, both “com- 
mercial” and “artistic,” from the “original shrewd and mighty lumber- 
jack.” In the course of his investigations, he attempts to answer the 
questions: Who was Paul Bunyan and how and why did he become 
a hero who (alone among the frontier demigods) is still a vital 
popular and national symbol? Why did the frontier and its heroes 
decline together? What happens to a hero like Bunyan when he is 
transferred from one genre (folk tale) to another (popularization or 
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work of art)? Why have our poets failed to write a successful epic 
around Bunyan and other frontier demigods? 

As long as Dan is tracing the development of the original Bunyan 
character and stories from the “oral” tradition of backwoods brag- 
gadocio and Yankee ingenuity, the book is in high gear. But when 
he launches into an attack on the popularizers and on the “changing 
values of American popular culture over the last half-century,” he 
has shifted to second. And by the time he is well into the third portion 
of his three-part task—the critiques of Frost’s, Sandburg’s, and Auden’s 
versions of the Bunyan symbol—he is (for my money) running in low. 

To me the most serious flaw in the ointment is that in the absence 
of any considerable number of oral folktale sources, the authenticity 
.of the whole Bunyan tradition remains in doubt. And although I am 
‘ready to acknowledge the distinction between native and synthetic 
heroes, between better and worse versions, what really matters, it 
seems to me, is that Paul Bunyan is a permanent part of our national 
tradition. 


A NOTE ON RURAL-URBAN CULTURAL CHANGE AND 
INTERCHANGE. Henry and Sidney Cowell’s Catskill summer 
house in Shady, New York, is set on a wooded hill overlooking the 
road. When some well-meaning neighbors offered to help her cut 
down the trees in order to give her a clear view of the road, Sidney 
tells me she insisted on keeping them as a shield from the road. “I 
didn’t know,” someone said, “that you have such a wide entrance to 
the driveway. You could take your chairs down and see the cars go 
by.” In this way, Sidney says, country folk nowadays repeat the old 
custom of sitting on the porch to watch the passing cars. And when 
they bring their chairs down to the driveway entrance and watch their 
neighbors driving back and forth, they do so out of pa Fp ren as 
well as curiosity. “This is their way of keeping in touch.” A similar 
pastime, Sidney reminds me, is enjoyed by people whom she has 
noticed standing on the road above an underpass and leaning over 
the edge to watch the cars zoom past on the parkway below. After 
wondering for a long time, she found out what they were doing. They 
were playing a game involving license plates. The same neighborliness 
and curiosity on a somewhat larger scale. 


FROM MY CORRESPONDENCE FILES. Do you know the 
source of 

“Where the woodbine twineth 

And the wangdoodle mourneth for its first born?” 


A great many people in their seventies know the quotation but not 
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its source. One person says that there is more to it: “The guyascutus 
leadeth the wangdoodle wheresoever he willeth.” 


Betty B. Winston 
1809 W. Grace Street 
Richmond, Virginia 


For some time I have been engaged in some clinical research into 
the phantom limb phenomena as it occurs in amputees. From some of 
my patients I have learned of some superstitions relating to phantom 
limb sensations, but have been unable to locate any particular 
‘references in either medical, scientific, or folklore literature. I am 
especially anxious to learn of any superstitions relating to the phantom 
limb and secondarily, amputations (some folklore journals do have 
occasional references to superstitions about amputations but none 
relating to phantom limbs that I can locate). 


Capt. Douglas B. Price 
Walter Reed Army Hospital 
Washington 12, D. C. 


The undersigned is engaged as a hobby in researching into the origin, 
growth, and development of Uncle Sam as an historical personage, a 
nickname, and as a caricature. Could you refer me to any primary 
source material which might aid me in my research? I am familiar 
with Mr. Albert Matthews’ report on “Uncle Sam” for the American 
Antiquarian Society in 1908; also the story on The Origin of Uncle 
Sam as it appeared in the New York Gazette for May 12, 1830. 


Col. Edgar T. Noyes 

Hgq., Continental Division 
Military Air Transport Service 
Kelly Air Force Base, Texas 


AMONG THE SOCIETIES. Newbell N. Puckett is President and 
Harry L. Ridenour is Vice-President of the newly organized Cleveland 
Folklore Society. This organization, operating in conjunction with 
the Cleveland Public Library, is particularly concerned with the folk- 
lore associated with the Western Reserve area. Communications 
should be addressed to Miss Barbara Penyak, Secretary, Music Division, 
‘Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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A group of scholars, meeting in a conference on Onomastics in 
Detroit, have voted to organize the American Name Society for the 
purpose of promoting and encouraging the study of place names, 
personal names, and scientific and commercial nomenclature. In 
April, 1953, the new Society plans to publish the first issue of NAMES, 
a quarterly devoted to articles on names written by members. A 
Sponsoring Committee was appointed. Eldson C. Smith was elected 
President and Erwin G. Gudde was named Secretary-Treasurer. 
Annual meetings will be held in December in each year at the same 
place and time as the meeting of the Modern Language Association. 

All who are interested in the study of names are cordially invited 
to become members. 

B. A. B. 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


AFRICAN FOLKWAYS have been illustrated by a recent profusion 
of significant, new materials. These examples of native folk expression 
provide increased understanding of the traditions and customs of the 
various cultures. The folk craftsmen, musicians, and story-tellers rep- 
resented in the new works and studies shed important light on the 
life and achievements of a large part of the “dark continent.” Ladislas 
Segy, one of the foremost students and collectors of African art, is 
the author of a comprehensive guide to the traditional aesthetics. 
His African Sculpture Speaks (N.Y.: Wyn) is an analytical interpreta- 
tion of the sources and meaning of the sculpture of western Africa. 
The discussion, illustrated with 275 examples of objects created for 
ordinary and the most special ceremonial uses, also accounts for the 
impact of these art forms on contemporary life and art. Much of the 
same material is presented in more dramatic form in the 16mm sound 
film, Buma—African Sculpture Speaks (Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, 351 W. 41 St., N.Y. 36). With examples of statues and masks 
from the Segy Galleries, a musical background supplied by Arthur 
S. Albert’s documentary recording of West African tribal music, and 
a narration by Henry S. Cassirer, the film is an effective presentation 
for study or appreciation of the subject. Masks of Africa, a series of 
kodachrome slides produced by Art Council Aids (P.O. Box 641, 
Berkeley Hills, Calif.), also provides a detailed view of skills of native 
craftsmen and information about the traditions and customs for which 
the masks are used. 

Material from two folk arts are combined in African Folktales and 
Sculpture (N.Y.: Pantheon). In it, Paul Radin has selected and edited 
a group of representative folk tales from various groups and areas, 
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while James Johnson Sweeney collected photographs of sculpture 
from the same cultural origins. The folktales have been gathered 
from many obscure printed sources and make a convenient introduc- 
tion to this form of folk-literature. The photos of the sculpture are 
particularly striking in the large, handsome format of the volume. 
African folk sculpture has recently been featured in displays by New 
York City galleries. Carlebach (937 Third Ave.) had a showing of 
“Masterpieces of African Sculpture,” Klejman (8 W. 56 St.) displayed 
“Benin Bronzes and Ivories,” and Segy (708 Lexington Ave.) pre- 
sented works of African craftsmen in various forms and styles. 

African Tribal Music and Dances, an Esoteric long-playing record- 
ing (ES—513), is a recent addition to the examples of the African 
muscial tradition. As performed here by Sonar Senghor and his troupe, 
the pulsating drum rhythms and vocal numbers have a dramatic and 
professional quality. Music, similar in style but different in technique 
is heard on the Folkways recordings made in the field of Music of the 
Western Congo (P-427) and Songs of the Watuts: (P.428). 


CHRISTMAS SEASON highlights in New York City were the annual 
Town Hall concerts by the Trapp Family and The Weavers. Both 
performances have become traditions of the season, and each of the 
groups has attracted its own devoted followers to the programs of 
Christmas songs and carols. Christmas With the Trapp Family Singers 
(DL-9553) and We Wish You A Merry Christmas, (DL-5373), two 
Decca discs, continue to be popular presentations of Yuletide music. 
Another quartette of wide-renown, The Mariners, sang appropriate 
songs in a melodious and reverent style on the Columbia recording, 
Christmas ’round The World (CL-6227). Christmas Music (H-9006), 
a program of hymns and carols, was sung by the Boys Town Choir for 
Capitol, while Richard Keyes Biggs combined chimes and organ in a 
rendition of Christmas Bells (H-9013). An impressive collection of 
Christmas Carols, Volume II (WL-5200) continued the high quality 
set in the first volume of this Westminster series a year ago. The 
Randolph Singers and baritone Gordon Myers sang the 20 songs, 
ranging from Gregorian chant to recent compositions, in imaginative 
and appropriate arrangements. 


AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC recorded by four amateur collectors and 
singers preserves the spirit of our traditional music. Moreover, these 
collector-vocalists come from different geographical and professional 
backgrounds. Frank Warner, Y.M.C.A. executive and popular N.Y. 
Folklore Society president, sings with pleasure and real appreciation 
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for his sources, important and beloved selections as he heard them 
on his collecting expeditions along the eastern seaboard. Frank 
Warner Sings American Folk Songs and Ballads, an Elektra item 
(EKLP-3) from Elektra-Stratford (189 W. 10 St., N.Y. 14), consists of 
songs from Negro, Anglo-American, and other American sources. 
Texas lawyer Hermes Nye sings an usually flavorful selection of 
Anglo-American Ballads in a Folkways release (FP-37). His style is 
tuneful, and he has managed to contribute some rare examples to 
the recorded versions of the subject. Another out-of-the-way approach 
to Traditional Anglo-American Ballads comes on the Elektra record- 
ing (EKLP-4), by Shep Ginandes, Boston pediatrician and folk-singer. 
Sam Hinton, California oceanographer, waxed three pleasant selec- 
tions for youngsters on the Decca record K-69. 

Other folk performers with a more professional status are also 
heard on current recordings. Tom Scott’s Sing of America for Coral 
(CRL-56056) is a harmonious rendition of “gems of American folk- 
lore.” Richard Dyer-Bennet, collector, teacher, and concert-stage per- 
former of two continents, sings traditional tunes in a program of 
Ballads by the Twentieth Century Minstrel, a Stinson (27 Union Sq. 
W., N.Y. 3) recording (SLP-2). John Jacob Niles, pioneer collector of 
folk music of his native Kentucky, gives a highly stylized rendition of 
American Folk Love Songs, a production of Boone-Tolliver Records 
(Boot Hill, RFD No. 7, Lexington, Ky.) 


ALSO IN THE AMERICAN TRADITION are recordings by groups 
of folk musicians. Here the numbers are performed in a lively and 
more modern arrangement than the purist would approve. Folk songs 
and dances receive this treatment in American Folksay, a Stinson 
release (SLP-6) by a round-up of well-known singers and musicians. 
Chain Gang (SLP-7), from the same concern, is more subdued in its 
approach to folk music. Folk Favorites, “a comprehensive collection 
of outstanding American folk songs,” is an interesting cross-section 
of the subject that displays more enthusiasm than understanding 
for folk expression. This is the initial recording effort of Chicago- 
International (B. & B. Productions, Box 503, Perth Amboy, N.J.). 


THE WORLD'S FOLK MUSIC receives excellent treatment in two 
notable productions. Music of the World’s People, Vol. II (P-505) 
continues the Folkways series with a brilliant survey of recorded 
examples of folk and ethnic music. Several sources of the music heard 
in this collection have not previously been available on commercial 
recordings. Westminster’s recording of The International Eisteddfod 


is a unique presentation of folk music and musicians from an historic 
festival. 
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Regional surveys have brought forth an important and diverse 
collection in Music of the Mediterranean, a typical Folkways (P-501) 
treatment of the unusual and significant. English Folk Songs, sung by 
Wallace House for Folkways (FP-23) provides a rare opportunity to 
hear many familiar songs and ballads in the authentic dialect of their 
English origins. French Folk Songs for Children (K-66, K-67) are 
simple melodies and expressions from the French tradition. Joys and 
Sorrows of Andalusia gave Westminster one of the year’s top-ranking 
releases with this cross-section of a musically rich region. Other 
examples of ethnic music recorded by Folkways were gathered in 
Switzerland and Yugoslavia (P-434). A lively presentation of folk tunes 
and recent compositions that have become an important part of every- 
day life are in the recording by the Israel Music Foundation (1650 
Broadway, N.Y. 19) of Israeli Folk Dances (LP-5). 

A region receiving considerable musical exploration is the Carib- 
bean. Folkways continues its musical tour of Haiti with a third 
volume of selections from the island in Songs and Dances of Haiti 
(P-432). These examples of group performances clearly reveal the 
mixture of African, Latin, and Caribbean influences in this color- 
ful music for exciting ceremonies and ordinary affairs. Black Carib 
(P. 435) is another survey by Folkways of the mixture and influences 
of the music of the area. 


MOTION PICTURE PRESENTATIONS of folk materials have also 
appeared in recent months. Three American Ballads, a cooperative 
venture of the University of California at LosAngeles, supplies color- 
ful drawings to accompany the sound track of Cisco Huston’s singing 
of “Acres of Clams,” “Dan Tucker,” and “John Henry.” Susan Reed 
appears in two current 16mm shorts. In Garland of Songs, a Sterling 
release (316 W. 57 St., N.Y. 19) she gives a concert performance of 
“Go "Way from My Window,” and “Molly Malone,” while in Concert 
Hall Favorites for Almanac Films (516 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C.) her 
solo is “Greensleeves.” Alan Mills, star folk-singer of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Company, is seen and heard singing a brief program in 
the National Film Board of Canada’s film, Sing A Little, now avail- 
able from Sterling. Excellent group singing of Negro Spirituals, Negro 
Work Songs, Songs of Stephen Foster, and Songs of James A. Bland 
is performed in these four Encyclopaedia Britannica productions. 
Paul Bunyan and His Blue Ox is a brief view of the legendary 
woodsman and his ox, designed by Coronet Films (Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1) to stimulate young viewers to become interested in the 
subject and to express their own stories and tales. Eskimo Arts and 
Crafts provides a close-up of aspects of every day life among the 
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Hudson’s Bay Eskimos. The film shows the making and use of kayaks, 
bead decorations, and making and playing a drum for a traditional 
ceremony. The importance and meaning of Totems are illustrated 
and explained in another film from the International Film Bureau 
(57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4). 


BOOK NOTES-—Fireside Book of Favorite American Songs, selected 
by Margaret Boni Bradford and illustrated by Aurelius Battaglia 
(N.Y.: Simon and Schuster) is a gay and colorful collection of tradi- 
tional and composed melodies. The Swapping Song Book is a col- 
lection of the songs popular in the author’s, folk-singer Jean Ritchie’s, 
family in Kentucky. With simple arrangements they are delightful 
examples of the musical tradition of America itself. English Folk 
Songs from the Southern Appalachians, the fruit of Cecil Sharp's 
pioneering efforts, is again available from Oxford University Press 
(N.Y.) with a few brief additions by the original editor of the twenty- 
year old American edition, Maud Karpeles. Ruth Webb Lee’s History 
of Valentines (N.Y.: Crowell) is the first comprehensive account of all 
phases of Valentine-giving and production, richly illustrated with 
elaborate and humorous examples. 
W.G. T. 
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Conlritulors 


C. ELEANOR HALL of Port Henry prepared the handsome Romance 
Map of the Northern Gateway (the Lake Champlain Country). With 
the late Dr. Charles Bond Warner she wrote a valuable History of 
Port Henry, N. Y. At present she is on the staff of Champlain College 
Library in Plattsburgh. 



























Ensic6n ALVIN W. SCHILLINGER of Port Washington, a grad- 
uate of Cornell, is now stationed in London in the Intelligence 
Division attached to Admiral Wright's Staff. 





GEORGE McGILL HAYES, a graduate of Williams College, has 
lived in Canandaigua most of his life. He has served as Mayor and, 
for twenty years, member of the City Council. At present he represents 
his city as an Ontario County Supervisor. 


Dr. ISRAEL KAPLAN, a graduate of the Albany State College and 
4 a Ph.D. of Cornell, teaches English in the Potsdam State College. In 
4 World War II he was a Marine. 


Dr. MILDRED R. LARSON, a graduate of the Albany State College 
and a Ph.D. of N.Y.U., teaches at the Oswego State College. 


NATHANIEL R. HOWELL lives at Fairacres, Speonk, N. Y. A 
graduate of Oneonta Normal School and holder of two degrees from 
T. C. Columbia, for thirty-five years he was connected with the public 
schools of Long Island. 





Mrs. MARJORIE L. PORTER is the mother of two daughters and 
three sons (one West Point, one Annapolis). She has been director of 
history departments of Clinton and Essex County and of the City of 
Plattsburgh. In 1839 her great-grandfather, Wendell Lansing, founded 
the Essex County Republican, of which she has been an editor. At 
present she is associate editor of North Country Life. 





Lirut. EDWIN E. KOCH of Pelham is again serving in the Air Force, 
with the AFROTC at his alma mater, Cornell. = 
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